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SPEAKS YOUR LANGUAGE 


— POINTING OUT THE 
ADVANTAGES OF THE 
HIGH-SPEED ANTI-FRIC- 
TION PRESS 





More than 50 years” experience 
has impressed on Goss Engineers 
the importance of your daily prob- 
lems. As the man who is charged 
with the responsibilities of pro- 
duction, you will recognize the 
features of the High-Speed Anti- 
Friction Press as aids to greater ef- 
ficiency and lower costs in your 
department. 

Simplicity, convenience and free- 
dom from trouble and delay make 
possible highest net production 
per hour... . 100 per cent equip- 
ped with ball and roller bearings, 
this press establishes a new low 
minimum of friction. Vibration, 
noise and wear have been mini- 
mized. Back lash and web breaks 
are avoided. 


There are no cylinder jumps, the 
eylinders being mounted in pre- 
loaded Timken bearings. . . Auto- 
matic pressure oiling reduces de- 
pendence on the human factor 
and cuts lubrication costs. 


Safety is assured by having all 
moving parts fully enclosed. Com- 
plete accessibility of adjustments 
and the patented plate lock are 
further safeguards ... Investi- 
gate the Goss High Speed Anti- 
Friction Press in detail. Write now! 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. - CHICAGO 


NEW YORK - 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO - 707 CALL BUILDING 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
OF ENGLAND, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 





Set semnetcnies 


3 MATS A MINUTE! 





The above illustrates Three Stahi AUTOFORMERS with a combined output of THREE 
MATS A MINUTE, on The New York Journal-American. All dry-mats with Uniform Casting 
Levels—electrically bone-dried ready for placing directly in Casting Units. 

The AUTOFORMER engineers Quality into the manufactured newspaper—gives it 
Quality appearance, creating greater reader and advertiser appreciation — and this 
Spectacular Automatic Machine effects all these manifold advantages in less than half 
the time required by Primitive Routine. 

The AUTOFORMER like a Robot does not recognize unequal casting face levels on 
dry-mats—it answers to orders from the various Automatic Mechanisms—actuating the 
Iron Hand of the automatically controlled Vacuum — to smooth out the irregular dry-mat 
levels into one combined Uniform Casting Level—it has no other product. 


Stahi Newspaper Supply Company, Inc. 





Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon Dallas, Texas 
1020 Crocker Street Oregonian Building 710 Haines Avenue 
AGENCIES 


Certified Dry Mat Corporation 


The Goss Printing Press Company, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
Wood Flong Corporation, Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Canada 
SOUTH AMERICAN AGENTS EUROPEAN MANUFACTURERS 
A. M. Carneiro & Company The Goss Printing Press Company of 
152 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. London, England 
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ats Bearings Mean 


LUNGER LIFE 


@ SSF makes practically 
all types of anti-friction 
bearings. When E\CS> recom. 
mends a particular type of 
bearing, therefore, you may 
depend upon it; its recom- 


mendations are unbiased! 


oKF 


Puts the 


Rig g 





BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


3343 


From Printing Equipment 





SK F'-EQUIPPED BUILT BY THE SHERIDAN IRON WORKS. INC. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY from this Sheridan 162" Continu- 
ous Binder is due to the good performance of SSF Bear- 
ings. For there are S {SF everywhere on top and bottom 
of each huge pin... cover breaker chain rollers... ver- 
tical shafts ... main upright shaft ...cam shaft. . . slitter 
... knife shaft ... horizontal shaft ... main shaft track 
rollers ... rougher ... wherever a bearing is needed. 


And &&Sf performance results in more production be- 
cause they require no adjustments . . . need little lubrica- 
tion and maintenance... show practically no wear after 
years of efficient operation that helps to produce 125 books 
per minute day in and day out. So if anything has a bear- 
ing on profitable and efficient production, it’s a bearing, 
and &{SF puts the right bearing in the right place. [IS 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Front St. & Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Autopaster Is Being Quickly 
Adopted by Leading Newspapers 


MORNING - EVENING - COLOR 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin has ordered 
Autopasters, while the Chicago Tribune has in- 
creased its Autopaster plant. 


The Toronto Star has applied Autopasters to the 
color and black presses which it has just installed. 


Eight Autopasters feed the New York Telephone 
Directory presses of the Jersey City Printing 
Company. 


At the New York Times 24 of these machines may 
be seen in use nightly, where phenomenal records 
of efficiency and economy are being made. 


The Autopaster is history’s first automatic device 
for replenishing the paper-rolls of web printing 
presses while running at full speed. 


Woop NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


- MAKERS OF FINE NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


Originators of 


Automatic Stereotyping Modern Fast Newspaper Printing Automatic Web Splicing 
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THE 


KRAUSE 


FULL 
AUTOMATIC 
CUTTER 


SALES AND SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION FOR 
KRAUSE’ BREHMER 
AND REINHARDT 
MACHINES. *AUTO- 
MATIC NUMBERING 
HEADS FOR HIGH 
SPEED ROTARY AND 
FLAT BED PRESSES. 





SPEED e ACCURACY « DURABILITY 


For labels and gang work of all kinds—the only machine with a feeder 
(patented) that handles both uniform and irregular spacings entirely auto- 
matically; it feeds, clamps cuts—automatically and continuously—to any 
desired size or sizes and stops only after the last cut has been made. 
Accommodates piles up to 6 inches in height. May be instantly set for ordi- 
nary cutting and is equipped with a power driven back gauge for handling 
large, heavy piles. 

KRAUSE Full Automatic Cutters are in operation throughout the world 
and have been installed in many prominent houses in the United States. 
Your cutting department also deserves modernization —let us tell you more 


about what the KRAUSE will do; for details write to 


KRAUSE" 
@ 


KARL KRAUSE U.S. CORPORATION NEW YORK CITY 
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_. at the 
~~" DAILY DROVERS JOURNAL 





REDUCED TO ASHES in the week-end inferno of May 19th and 20th, 
this great old paper, as vital a part of Chicago stock yards as the pens 
and slaughter houses, was among the first to rear a new model plant out 
of the embers of the old. + Here was an example of modernizing 
from the ground up. Construction, layout and equipment are the last 
word in publishing... Hence, Kemp Immersion Melting with GAS... 
Hence faster melting, faster stereotyping, lower cost. 3x As you well 
know, Kemp maintains a standing offer to cut your stereo melting costs 
AO percent or more. Some day you'll have Kemp equipment and put 
this wasted money in the safe, where it belongs. Now is the best time 
to look into it... . The sooner you get it, the more you will save. Write 
Kemp today. Don't wait for a holocaust. You may never have one. 
The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., 405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore, Md. 


KEMP of BALTIMORE 
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There is profit in 


Centering Lines 
the Ludlow way! 


With the new precision self-centering stick, which 
is also self-quadding, centered lines of job and dis- 
play composition are set on the Ludlow with sur- 
prising speed. 

The self-centering stick is quickly set to any 
desired measure, and it is then necessary only to 
assemble the matrices into the stick, push in the 
quadding slide and turn the knob locking the lat- 
ter in place. The line is then ready to cast, auto- 
matically justified and quadded-out on both sides 
to center on the desired measure. 

The automatic centering is accomplished by a 
simple but interesting one-to-two differential 
rack-and-pinion arrangement. 

There are no quads to be inserted, no spaces to 
be accurately divided, no spacing “tight to lift.” 
This feature represents still another development 
of the Ludlow system in eliminating unnecessary 
operations. 

Lower production cost brings greater profit. 


Full information regarding the Ludlow self-centering stick 
awaits your request. 


LUDLOW 


TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Set in Ludlow Tempo Bold and Tempo Heavy 
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Rule Dies 


How To Make and Handle for Cutouts 


By RosBertT F. SALADE 


R all kinds of paper, cardboard, paper-board, celluloid, 
sheet rubber and many other types of sheet material 
suitable for making cutouts, single or multiple steel 

rule cutting dies, locked up in a chase (like a form of type), 
canbe worked either on a regular platen printing press with 
inking rollers removed, or on a platen cutting and creasing 
press. In either case, the platen of the press to be used should 
be fitted with a removable steel platen plate about 0.035 in. 
thick. This steel platen plate acts as a smooth, hard counter 
in contact with the edges of the cutting die each time an 
impression is taken on the press. The platen of the press can 
be adjusted to provide for the thickness of the material to be 
cut; in fact, with one proper setting of the platen, any 
thickness of material can be cut out, as required, ranging 
from sheets of paper stock up to paper-board and other sheet 
material 0.070 in. thick, and even greater when the cutting 
die has been constructed to cut soft types of extra-thick 
material. 

“Gang-forms” of duplicate cutting dies can be worked 
on large, heavy platen presses and also on flat-bed cylinder 
cutting and creasing presses. When die-cutting is to be pro- 
duced on a flat-bed cylinder press, the impression cylinder of 
the press is to be fitted with a special curved steel jacket 
which is to serve as a counter when in contact with the edges 
of the steel rule cutting dies. As a general rule, only sheets 
of paper stock, cardboard and flexible sheets of paper-board 
are die-cut on a cylinder press. 

HOW STEEL RULE CUTTING DIES ARE MADE 

To provide for the making of all styles and shapes of cut- 
ting dies, steel cutting rule is manufactured by a number of 
companies in various body thicknesses, tempers and heights. 
The standard body thicknesses are: 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 points (type point system). All these are made in two 
types of cutting face, viz.: Center face and side face. The 
usual four standard tempers are: 1, extra hard. 2, hard. 3, 
soft. 4, dead soft. The two most popular heights of all makes 
of steel cutting rule are: 0.923 in. and 0.937 in. Other 
heights are made to order. 

The 2-point body of steel cutting rule, with center face, 
and in the 0.923 in. height, is used to the largest extent in dies 
for cutting paper, thin paper-board and other thin, soft 
material. The 0.937 in. height of 2-point rule, center face, 
is used in dies for cutting cardboard, chip-board, folding 
box-board and other soft materials up to 0.040 in. thick. 
The 3, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 point body thicknesses of rule, both 
center face and side face styles, usually of the 0.937 in. 
height, are used in dies made to cut various hard and thick 
materials. For example, a die made with 8-point body rule 
is strong enough to cut out shapes from heavy cloth, cellu- 
loid, rubber, cork, thin wood, corrugated board, thin sheets 
of tin and copper, asbestos and leather. 

Cutting dies made with center face rule will not cut cer- 
tain thick materials as cleanly and sharply as dies having 
rules with side face. Nevertheless, dies with center face rules 
are quite suitable for cutting numerous kinds of material. 
Dies built with 8, 10 or 12-point body rule, side face, are 
excellent for cutting out either straight-line or rounded odd 
shapes from thick paper-board like that used for large illus- 

Continued on page 39 
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Share Your Knowledge 
With Others 
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appreciate looking over the pages of this 
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magine every operator spending 


all of 


ON OFFICE CORRECTIONS 


If yeu could measure the total time spent on office 
corrections in your composing room, you would 
find that it amounts to approximately six weeks 
annually per machine operator. 


Think of it! Six weeks of non-productive work for 
every operator and every machine in your com- 
posing room—not to mention the other losses 
involved in detecting and correcting errors! 


Of course some errors in grammar and style can’t 
be prevented. But the far more numerous typo- 
graphical or mechanical errors, such as double 
letters, wrong letters, missing letters, and transpo- 
sitions, are preventable. 


Please challenge the above figures 


Make us prove that the Black & White process will save money 
for you, as it has for so many others. We will give you a 
guarantee, in writing, to reduce your total errors in ordinary 


machine composition by at least 25%. 


You are looking for methods of saving money. Well, 
here’s a chance fo effect a substantial saving— without 
risk or inconvenience. We await your inquiry with 


much interest. 


To put it briefly . . . 33% of all your office cortec- 
tions can be eliminated. That means a direct 
saving of approximately two weeks operator's 
time —and machine time—per year. And, as an 
extra dividend, a large saving of time for your 
prootreaders, floor men, and others. 

The above figures are based upon actual surveys— 
careful counting of errors in all kinds of compo- 
sition, before and alter use of our Black & White 
process—on proof sheets from large and small 


composing rooms throughout the country. 





BLACK & WHITE 
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THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 


SAVES MONEY 























MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING e 


NEW YORK 


Sole Licensees of the Percy L. Hill Matrix Contrast Patents Nos. 1,466,437 and 1,796,023 
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Deep Etch 


And ‘‘Indestructible’’ Press Plate 


By ApaM Henry REISER 


ANY interesting movements may be observed 
in the graphic arts these days. There is the 
increasing popularity and utility of roto- 

gravure; the many partly successful attempts of the 
letterpress printer to simulate offset printing; two-tone 
ink printing; newspaper printing in color; three and 
four-color processes; multi-color presses and the three- 
in-one shot color separation camera amospg many 
others. But to a lithographer, and by the same token 
to the letterpress printer, whether or not he intends 
going offset, the writer believes the topic compelling 
paramount attention is undoubtedly deep-etch. For 
the degree of invasion of the printing field by lithog- 
raphy rests with and will be in the main determined 
by the extent of application of the deep-etch principle 
by the industry. 

Support of this assertion will be found in the 1935 
Catalog Number of Printing EQquirMENT Engineer. 
That issue carries an article on a multi-color offset 
press by the well-known authority, Frank O. Sullivan. 
The projected press portrayed is to have a speed of 
12,500 impressions per hour. Press-plates for use on 
this press can be nothing short of an intaglio or deep- 
etch plate, in the writer’s opinion, to function success- 
fully at such high speeds for any length of run on high 
quality work. 

DEEP-ETCH DEFINED 

Just what is meant by Deep-Etch? In offset lith- 
ography, a deep-etch or intaglio plate is one in which 
the image or work is sunk below the surface of the 
plate. This is accomplished at present in one of two 
ways. A European inventor, electro-deposits layers of 
metal around the work, thus obtaining raised, non- 
printing areas. This method calls for a job executed in 
the ordinary planographic manner. On completion, 
the plate is treated as though plated, in effect being the 
same. No evidence of its introduction in America is on 
record as yet. 


Continued on next page 
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New Readers 


Printing EQuiPpMENT Engineer carries 
universal appeal to mechanical executives 
in both commercial and newspaper print- 
ing plants because commercial plant execu- 
tives have told us they like to know what 
is going on in the newspaper branch of the 
industry and conversely, the newspaper 
executive is interested in the production side 
of commercial printing. 

This month Printing EquipMENT Engi- 
neer has added to its list the names of 742 
printing executives in commercial plants 
having a rating of $20,000 or more. 

To YOU, our new mechanical and pro- 
duction executive readers, we extend a cor- 
dial greeting. 

We want you to feel that Printing 
EQUIPMENT Engineer is YOUR magazine. 
In it you may express your views on sub- 
jects pertaining to mechanical and produc- 
tion problems. 

Your problems are similar to those of 
others, because our readers are engaged in 
similar endeavors; the only difference is 
that the problems may be of relative im por- 
tance because of the size of the plant. By 
the same token, just remember there are 
more small and medium-size plants than 
large ones, so you are in good company and 
Printing EQuIPpMENT Engineer is the com- 
mon meeting ground where mechanical 
executives may discuss technical subjects. 

Please avail yourself of the Editor’s invi- 
tation when you have something to pass on 
to other executives. 








Detroit It Is 


Manager Walter E. Wines, of the A.N.P. A. 


Mechanical Department states that 
Mechanical Conference will be held 


the 


in 


Detroit, three days, May 27, 28 and 29. 
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By far the most common method is that of sinking 
the work into the plate through the action of acid. In 
either case, friction, which is so harmful to plano- 
graphic plates in offset printing, will vent its fury on 
the raised surfaces, leaving the work that is sunk below 
the surface, comparatively untouched. This is what 





Adam 
Henry 
Reiser 


who will contribute to Printing 
EquipMENT Engineer at intervals, 
needs no introduction to the litho- 
graphing fraternity. To our letter- 
press mechanical executive readers 
who are taking an interest in the 
swift developments of offset it is well 
to mention some of Mr. Reiser’s ac- 
com plishments. 


He has been a practical litho- 
graphic transferrer and photo-com- 
posing machine operator for more 
than twenty years, seven of which 
were spent in an executive capacity. 
During the World War he served as 
a lithographer in the Engineer Corps. 
Mr. Reiser, besides being a lithographic consultant and lecturer is Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Lithographers’ Journal and holds a license to teach 
lithography for life which was issued by the New York State Department 
of Education. He is secretary of the Educational Committee in getting 
trade information to members of the trade, supervises apprentice training 
and is Educational Director of the A. L. of A. Process School. 








gives rise to the expression, “indestructible plate” 
when referring to deep-etch plate. A brief description 
of the prevalent methods of making these deep-etch 
plates will better enable us to understand the subject. 


ETCHING METHODS IN COMMON USE 


Two means of approach present themselves in the 
etching method. The image may be produced photo- 
graphically or it may be gotten by the old hand meth- 
ods, either drawn or transferred. In photographic pro- 
cedure, a positive is used to shield from the light hard- 
ening action of artificial light, a light-sensitive coat- 
ing, whirled onto the zinc or aluminum plate. Bro- 
chures are in print describing the use of glue, glue- 
albumin, gum arabic, or synthetic albumin, any one of 
which may be combined with ammonium dichromate 
to produce this light sensitive coating. This positive 
may be in the form of a photographic image on glass, 
paper, or film, a drawing on tracing cloth or some 
other transparent medium, or it may be an impression 
pulled to cellophane, celluloid, glasene or in some 
remote cases, impressions on glass. 

But all jobs fail to lend themselves, economically, to 
this photographic method. Therefore, considerable of 
the work is still either hand-drawn or transferred. In 
deep-etching, some have used the same materials for 
coating these hand jobs, washing the ink out from 
under the coating, exposing to light and then deep- 
etching in the regular manner. Others have coated a 
clean plate, applied an adhesive and have then trans- 
ferred impressions pulled on a specially prepared paper 
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over onto the coated plate, thus causing the paper to 
stick. Light is then shot through the paper, harden- 
ing the colloid coating on the plate. Still others trans- 
fer the regular transfer paper impressions to the col- 
loid-coated plate to which a water-resistant coating 
has been applied. 

Still another firm uses an English transferring 
machine to pull transfer impressions from an original 
to the rubber blanket and then to the coated plate. In 
each instance of this hand work, the plate is exposed 
after the impression has been gotten to the coating or 
plate in some way, the ink is removed, either before 
exposure or after, depending upon the method used, 
and then developed if the coating is below the ink. 
Etching is then carried on. Acids used in the actual 
etching vary as to the operator. Iron perchloride in 
combination with other acids is still looked upon with 
favor by many on both aluminum and zinc. 

NEW HAND WORK METHOD 

The latest development on deep-etching hand work, 
whether line drawing or transfers, crayon or stipple, 
eliminates the customary whirling, printing-down 
machinery or arc lights, necessary to colloid coatings. 
A wide departure from present methods is used, which 
involves none of the weather-affected colloid coating. 
This method is said to mark the first time that any 
hand-drawn art work has been deep-etched on the 
drawing directly. Exact reproduction of the original 
is thus assured, no loss occurring through photography. 

As to the metals employed in any of these processes, 
no limits are imposed. Both zinc and aluminum can 
now be deep-etched. Where aluminum, even up to 
quite recently was thought difficult to work, we find 
shops strongly favoring the whiter metal. 

The writer has attempted to sketch an outline of 
existing methods of deep-etch after stressing the need 
for it. A more nearly indestructible plate is produced 
by deep-etch than by planographic means. Such a 
deep-etch plate seems necessary to the further advance- 
ment of lithography. In one plant such a plate has 
resulted in estimates being based on a natural plate- 
life of a million sheets, on both halftone work as well 
as line work. That makes it quite a factor, don’t you 
think? The letterpress printer, engaged in book work 
production and with an eye to future offset installa- 
tion, would do well to consider this phase. 





Ayer Contest 

All daily English language newspapers in the United 
States have been invited to participate in the fifth annual 
Exhibition of Newspaper Typography to be held in the Ayer 
Galleries in Philadelphia under the auspices of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. Papers wishing to compete have been requested 
to submit issues of March 5. 

As in previous exhibitions the newspaper will be judged 
for excellence in typography, make-up and press work. 
Certificates of merit will be awarded the first three papers in 
each of three circulation divisions—papers up to 10,000 
circulation, papers of 10,000 to 50,000, and papers which 
have circulations of 50,000 or more. 
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Battery of 200 h.p. full automatic a.c. control panels for controlling three printing 
press drives. 


(1.C. os. D.C. 


Drives for Newspaper Printing Presses 


By H. F. BLANKENBILLER* 


URING the past few years there has been considerable 
discussion concerning the relative merits of alter- 
nating and direct current power and of alternating 

and direct current drives for newspaper presses. To reach a 
conclusion we must consider, honestly and fairly, all the 
facts. To do this, it is necessary to have had experience with 
both types of equipment. 

The first point to consider is the availability of a.c. and 
d.c. power supply. It is an established fact that 95“ to 98% 
of the power generated today is generated as a.c. power and 
that the tendency is toward the elimination of d.c. due to 
the higher cost of transmission and distribution. These 
higher costs must be borne by the consumer (the news- 
paper). Let me state now that where d.c. power is avail- 
able at a comparable rate with a.c., with assurance of con- 
tinued availability, d.c. press drives should be used. How- 
ever, | know of one specific case where d.c. press drives were 
installed and less than a year after installation the d.c. power 
rate was increased 10“. If this consumer now wishes to take 
advantage of the lower a.c. rate he must replace the d.c. 
drives with a.c. drives as he would gain no advantage by 
installing conversion equipment. The costs of power con- 
version must be paid, either to the power company, or in the 
cost, installation and operation of the converter sub-station 


*Industrial Department, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





The main 


double motor drive for newspaper press. 
motor is 200 b.p., 1200 r.p.m. The starting motor is 10 h.p., 850 r.p.m. 


G. Ee ty pical d.c. 
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in your own plant. You will appreciate that any 
well established manufacturer of press drives offers 
both a.c. and d.c. equipment and that from a sales 
standpoint it is immaterial whether a.c. or d.c. 
equipment is used. Every newspaper publisher, 
business manager, or mechanical superintendent, is 
interested in operating his plant as economically as 
he can, and conscientious electrical manufacturers 
consider it their duty, as suppliers of electrical 
equipment to the newspaper industry, not to 
burden him with unnecessary equipment. 

Now that we have established the d.c. drive as 
the one to use where a continued source of d.c. 
power is available at a rate comparable with a.c., 
let us compare the a.c. press drive equipment with 
the equivalent d.c. press drive plus the electrical 
apparatus necessary to produce the d.c. power with which it 
is to be used. This means rotary converters, motor generator 
sets, or other form of conversion apparatus and usually trans- 
formers and switching equipment. 

The next point to consider is that of reliability and per- 
formance. Electrical manufacturers realize that this is the 
most vital of all to a newspaper plant and is paramount under 
all conditions and all considerations. Today a.c. press drives 
have been developed by alert and conscientious electrical 





Facing the Facts 


In the accompanying article, written espe- 
cially for newspaper mechanical and production 
executives, Mr. Blankenbiller sets forthsome plain 
facts regarding a.c. and d.c. newspaper printing 
press drives. For some time a controversy has 
existed as to the merits of each drive. Printing 
EQUIPMENT Engineer believes newspaper me- 
chanical and production executives will be highly 
interested in Mr. Blankenbiller’s discussion rela- 
tive to the hazard of increased d.c. power rates; 
conversion apparatus necessary for operating d.c. 
equipment with a.c. power; performance and 
reliability of the two types of equipment, losses 
at low speeds with a.c. equipment, economy of 
operation and comparable operating speeds. 

Since most newspaper mechanical and produc- 
tion executives are not electrical engineers and 
are interested only in the production phase of 
printing, our readers may accept the writer’s 
arguments as authoritative as they are based 
on exhaustive tests made under laboratory super- 
vision as well as practical tests made in news- 
paper pressrooms.—EpITor. 











manufacturers to a degree where they are comparable in 
every respect to the performance of d.c. drives. Threading-in 
speeds are maintained exactly like d.c. Acceleration and decel- 
eration are obtained in the same time and with the same 
smoothness. From the standpoint of performance and reli- 
ability exactly the same guarantees are made for both a.c. and 
d.c. The a.c. press drives for high-speed newspaper presses 
are no longer an experiment. They have been tried and 
proved entirely successful. The most experienced individual 
can go into a modern metropolitan pressroom, and by obser- 
vation, cannot detect any difference between a press powered 
by a.c. equipment and one powered by d.c. This holds for 
the smooth starting of the presses, the “inches” or “jogs” 
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Under every one of the above items there are 
decided savings in favor of the a c. equipment and I 
promise you that if you face these items fairly and 
honestly you will find the savings to be appreciable 
sums. I appreciate that there are no two newspaper 
plants in this country operating under exactly the 
same conditions. They differ with morning and 
evening papers, circulation, number of editions, 
variation in number of pages from day to day, num- 
ber of presses in the plant, use of color printing, 
rotogravure and magazine supplements, etc., but in 
spite of these variables, common sense, coupled with 


"his i fag 200 h.p. full automatic d.c. control panels for five : : : 
This is an illustration of a group of ).p. full automatic d.c. « panels for five ‘ARRAN SSRN EEE thorough understanding 


2-motor newspaper printing press drives. 


necessary for plating up, maintaining slow speeds for roll 
changes, acceleration and deceleration, red button stops, 
smoothness in web travel through the press, vibration and 
any other function that is pertinent to the production of the 
best newspaper. To eliminate all possible doubt, General 
Electric engineers have gone a step farther than mere visual 
inspection. Tests of all character have been made on presses 
driven by a.c. and d.c. equipment and the most delicate 
instruments available have been used. After a complete 
analysis of these tests the same guarantees are still made for 
a.c. equipment as d.c. We appreciate that if this important 
question of performance and dependability were not settled 
once and for all there would be no use of further discussion 
and consideration of a.c. equipment. 

We have now established two very important facts. First, 
to use d.c. equipment where a reliable and economical source 
of d.c. power is available. Second, from a standpoint of per- 
formance and reliability both types of equipment are exactly 
equal. You may disagree with these statements but that does 
not alter the facts as none of the statements made are mere 
salesmen’s propaganda, they are not guesses or hunches, but 
hard, cold facts which anyone can substantiate by taking the 
trouble to investigate. 

Let’s continue to face the facts. We are all interested in 
the price we have to pay for equipment. Today the price of 
comparable a.c. and d.c. drives is approximately the same. 
However, we must add to the d.c. equipment the cost of con- 
version apparatus and other equipment. I am not going to 
say anything further about this item. Those of you who have 
been confronted with this problem may appreciate now how 
much money you have saved or have needlessly spent and 
those who will be confronted with this problem in the future 
may profit by careful consideration of these facts. 

Going hand in hand with the amount of new equipment 
and the first cost are the following items: 

(1) Cost of installation. (4) Operating expense. 
(2) Space requirements. (5) Insurance and taxes. 
(3) Maintenance expense. (6) Interest on the investment. 








G. E. typical a.c. double motor drive for newspaper press. The main 
induction motor illustrated is 200 h.p., 1200 r.p.m., and the threading 
gear motor is 15 h.p., 360 r.p.m. 
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of the facts will show conclusively that you will be 

money ahead by using the a.c. equipment. I men- 
tion dicate continually in this article for I cannot forget 
several instances that have happened in the past. In one case 
it was pointed out to an individual in a newspaper plant that 
to install d.c. equipment meant it would be necessary to add a 
competent electrical engineer or attendant to look after the 
conversion sub-station. The answer was, ‘““What’s one more 
man on the payroll? We have plenty of money.” In another 
case it was even necessary to erect a special building to house 
the extra equipment. Here the answer was, “We have lots of 
money and we can put up a building at the back of the main 
plant.” I cannot help but feel that a man who considers such 
problems in this light is certainly not honest with himself or 
else he has been very much misled. Most of us are employees 
and most of us are conscientious and want to handle our jobs 
as efhciently as we can for our employers and save as much 
money as we can for our employers. It is for these men that 
this article is written. 

During the past few years derogatory statements have 
been made about a.c. equipment, some of which have been 
detrimental. In most cases these statements in themselves 
were harmless but the inference led to conclusions that were 
entirely erroneous. By the time these false impressions were 
corrected, the damage was done. Again I say, let’s face the 
facts. Let’s not accept loose statements without getting the 
proof. I am referring to such statements as “‘the a.c. drive is 
very inefiicient” or “‘a certain plant reduced the med of the 
presses by changing the chain sprocket. They couldn’t get 
up to speed with the a.c. drives.” You can see readily what 
the conclusions might be if the man who heard these state- 
ments did not find out any more about it than the person who 
made them. 

In all honesty and sincerity, here are the facts. First, let 
us consider the item of efficiency or operating economy. 
Webster’s dictionary defines efficiency as ‘economic produc- 
tivity or the power of producing wealth.” This is the inter- 
pretation that I refer to as overall efficiency or operating 
economy and this is the efficiency that means savings and 
profits to you. Too often we make the mistake in compar- 
ing the economy of a.c. and d.c. drives, of considering only 
the power change. This is only part of the story. To get the 
true operating economy we must necessarily consider the 
expense of both systems installed and the fixed charges on the 
initial investment. I definitely recommended the use of d.c. 
equipment earlier in this article, where d.c. could be secured 
at a rate comparable with a.c. There are very few such local- 
ities in this country today, and they are becoming fewer and 
fewer. The d.c. drive has one feature that differs from the 
present a.c. equipment in that the a.c. drive entails losses at 
low speeds that are not present in the d.c. drive. This is a 
fact. However, comparing the a.c. drive with the d.c. drive 
and its conversion apparatus it is an established fact that the 
a.c. drive is more economical to operate than the d.c. drive 
from 65% speed up to maximum. In other words, a press 
geared for 60,000 papers per hour could be operated more 
economically with an a.c. drive at all speeds down to approx- 
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imately 39,000 papers per hour. A press 
geared for 50,000 papers per hour could be 
operated with greater economy at all 
speeds down to approximately 32,500 
papers per hour. This has been proved by 
many tests. Now let’s ask ourselves a few 
questions. When we say inefhicient at re- 
duced speeds, what reduced speed do we 
mean? Also if we are going to run contin- 
uously at these very low speeds, do we 
want to gear for such extra high speeds? 
Did we appreciate that the a.c. drive was 
more economical to operate so far down in 
speed? Here again I want to point out that 
the tests made were on actual editions and 
included acceleration and deceleration for 
roll changes. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that more efficient operation can 
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Craftsmen Convention Chairmen 
Following are the names of Committee Chairmen for the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen Convention, sponsored by the 
Cincinnati Craftsmen, to be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, August 25, 26, 27, 28, 1935. 
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J. H. CHRISTINA, 
The Bohnett Co., 


Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


Secretary 
AUGUST J. BRUDER, 
2354 Stratford Avenue, 
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JAS. E. SULLIVAN, 
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CARL HUETHER, 
The American Printing Ink Co.. 
1810 Campbell St., Cincinnati, O. 
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ALEXANDER THOMSON, Jr., Show and Exhibits 
Champion Coated Paper Co., LEE V. AUGUSTINE, 


1406 Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati, O. The Printing Machinery Co., 
Ladies 436 Commercial Square, Cincinnati, O. 
MRS. GEORGE WAGNER, Finance 


JACOB G. NESSLER, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The Nessler & Wagner Machine Co., 
Hote! and Banquets Rear 207-15 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, O. 

THEO. C. DORL, Printing 

U.S. Prtg. & Litho. Co., E. J. MeGILL, 

Norwood Station, The Bohnett Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
Publicity 

B. J. WOEKMANN, 

The American Type Founders Co., 

648 Main St.. Cincinnati, O. 


2431 Ohio Avenue, 


Hosts 

WM. E. RICHARDS 
Bingham & Richards Mfg. Co., 
Power Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


be secured by gearing somewhere near the 





speed you expect to run. 

This brings us definitely to the second statement made: 
“That geared speeds were reduced because they couldn’t get 
up to speed with a.c. drives.” I happen to be familiar with 
certain cases where the geared speeds were reduced on presses 
operated with a.c. drives and in each case the press was 
geared initially for 55,000 and 60,000 papers per hour. In 
each case, there was plenty of power to operate these presses 
at the maximum speed but many conditions absolutely for- 
eign to the drive were responsible for operating the presses at 
reduced speeds. Under these conditions it was not only logi- 
cal but good common sense to gear for a speed closer to that 
at which the presses were actually being run. In this connec- 
tion, I can only suggest that you get the facts. Ask anyone 
who has made such a change whether it was because the drive 
would not operate the press at the higher speed or because 
other conditions, entirely beyond the drive, made it advisable 


Hanson Promoted 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Company announces the 
appointment of George H. Hanson to be Assistant to Man- 
ager James H. Sweeney of its Western District, the head- 
quarters of which are located at 126 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. Mr. Hanson has been associated with the Mono- 
type Company for almost twenty years in the capacity of 
sales representative, and his personal acquaintanceship is very 





Now it is Assistant to 
Manager George H. Hanson, 
of the Monotype Western 
District Office in Chicago. 








that the newspaper printing presses be run at a lower speed. 

I know of no case where presses are being run at higher 
speeds because they are driven with d.c. equipment and could 
not be driven just as well at the same speeds with a.c. equip- 
ment. In fairness to the problem I suggest you ask someone 
who has had actual experience with a.c. drives—someone 
who knows all the facts. 

I hope this article will help to clear up the controversy 
between a.c. and d.c. drives. I have been sincere and honest 
and have only stressed those facts which are already well 
established. Again, keep in mind that electrical manufactur- 
ers make both types of equipment and are honest in their 
desire that you purchase no needless equipment. I can ask 
only in fairness to yourself and your newspaper, that you 
personally consider the actual facts if and when you are 
confronted with this problem. 


wide among printers and publishers in all sections of the 
Middle West. He is a practical printer and his broad experi- 
ence in matters pertaining to composing room operation has 
been of great value in enabling him to render service to 
Monotype users. Mr. Hanson will continue to call on the 
trade in the states of Indiana and Michigan, which he has 


covered for many years. 





New Intaglio Ink 


The search for the ideal intaglio printing ink is still 
actively proceeding. According to one of the recently dis- 
closed process (German Pat. 605,384) for eliminating the 
necessity for inflammable solvents, the pigment is ground 
with a vehicle consisting of a solution of rosin in aqueous 
alkali in the complete absence of any dangerously volatile 
organic solvent. Experiments revealed that an aqueous alkali 
solution of rosin acts as a pigment-binder yielding water- 
proof coatings on paper if ammonia is used in place of part 
of the alkali necessary to saponify the rosin. Any tendency 
towards troublesome foaming is easily reduced by incorporat- 
ing a little essential oil. The process has the advantage of 
being carried out in the cold. For example, 2 kilos rosin are 
dissolved in a mixture of 1.6 kilos caustic potash solution (10 
per cent strength) and 0.24 kilo ammonia (s.g. 0.910) and 
the clear solution thoroughly stirred with 4 kilos water and 
0.2 kilo turpentine. 100 parts of the solution are ground 
with § to 25 parts of the pigments commonly used for inks 
of this type-—American Ink Maker. 
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New Lamp 


And Other Equipment Announced 


By StaFF WRITER 


New GE Lamp 

The General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, has perfected a High Intensity Mercury Vapor 
Lamp which is particularly suitable for high bay lighting. 
It is a new approach to an industrial white light which is rest- 
ful to the eye. It enables quick visual response to minute 
details. It promotes continued use of the eyes without 
fatigue. Its efficiency can be explained by saying that it 
produces 14,000 lumens at a consumption of 400 watts or 
approximately 35 lumens per watt. It is made with mogul 
screw base for vertical mounting. The lamp has an over-all 





length of 13 in. and is designed for operation on 110 v. and 
220 v., 60 cycle circuits. It has an average life of 1500 hours. 

From a technical standpoint the high intensity light is not 
white. It is a combination of blue light and yellow-green 
which produces a whiter sensation to the observer. Due to 
the practical absence of red rays in the light, true color values 
are not always rendered when red materials are involved, but 
this has no immediate bearing where fine color discrimination 
is rarely called for. The make-up of energy which gives the 
high intensity lamp its color quality is interesting in that the 
major portion of energy is produced in the center of the 
visible spectrum (yellow-green area) to which eyes respond 
quite efficiently. The balance of the visible energy produced 
by this lamp is at the blue end, which will it has little visual 
value reduces the glare factor and produces the sensation of 
a whiter light. 


Ludlow Self-Centering Stick 


A. new precision self-centering matrix stick, which is also 
self-quadding, is announced by the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. The stick is 
quickly set to any desired measure. Then it is necessary only 
to assemble matrices into the stick, push in the quadding 
slide and turn the knob to lock the latter into place. The line 
is then ready to cast, automatically justified and quadded-out 
on both sides to center on the desired measure. 





The automatic centering is accomplished by a simple but 
interesting one-to-two differential rack-and-pinion arrange- 
ment. The stick may be used as a plain self-quadding stick, 
to set lines flush left or right, but this is recommended only 
where the flush lines form a minor part of copy which calls 
for short lines being centered. 

The saving of time effected with this stick, it is claimed, 
is noteworthy in plants setting a large number of short 
centered lines. 





New Challenge Router 
The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Michigan, 
recently announced the latest model Challenge Portable 
Router which introduces new features of operation and 
adjustment. 
A feature of the Router is the centralized control of the 
router tool setting. The movable motor unit travels in a 


At Right—Front view of 
new Challenge Portable 
Router with hand grips and 
motor-starting switch plainly 
visible. Besides being a porta- 
ble tool, this Router fits into 
the frame of the Challenge 
Type-High Unit. 









At Left—Side view of the 
new Challenge Portable 
Router showing how the 
routing tool may be raised 
or lowered in relation to the 
work by loosening the 
knurled screw in the post to 
adjust the height of motor. 





groove and by turning a screw at the top the router tool can 
be raised or lowered to the proper height for making accurate 
contact with the work. In this way the tool is 








8 


always cutting square with the plate. There is 
no possibility of setting the tool at an angle. A 
lock screw at the back secures the motor after it 
is adjusted to the right height. The new unit also 
provides two convenient handles which give the 
operator a positive grip to make it easy for him 
to manipulate the router. 

The Router is light in weight. It plugs into 
any light socket. It can be used to save time and 
prevent delays during make-up, make-ready, or 
_| after a job is on the press. A heavy fibre plate on 
the bottom, it is claimed, protects the finest lines 


; pram ene Ce ia ili . 
View of Ludlow new self-centering stick which is especially useful in plants where a large or smallest type from scratches. It can be used 


number of short centered lines are set. 


Continued on page 37 
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Double-page newspaper chase provided in the plant of the Joliet (Ill.) Herald-News by 
cutting one side from each of two page chases. The chases were then butted and welded 
at the joint. In the process of rolling the mat one-half the form is rolled first. Then the 
form is moved to the far side of the matrix roller bed and another mat is made from 


the other half. 





taking a single-page dry mat from either side. The 
form is rolled on a Goss heavy-duty dry mat roller, 
the bed of which measures 36 in. by 50 in. In this 
process one-half the form is rolled first. Then the 
form is moved to the far side of the bed and a mat 
is made from the other half. 


In setting the double-page advertisement, the ad 
compositor proceeds exactly as in the case of double- 
page equipment. 


We did not have a double-page chase but pro- 
vided one by having one side cut from each of two 
single-page chases which were then butted and 
welded. A double-page truck was improvised by 
fastening a steel plate to the top of a single-page 
truck. 


In the illustration it will be noticed that a brass 
plate is riveted at the top of the chase and a similar 
plate is fastened to the locking bar at the foot. In 
the center of each plate is scribed a line which rep- 
resents a vertical center line dividing the type mat- 
ter into two equal sections. On either side of each 
center line in the brass plates and spaced 12 in. from 
each side are two other scribed lines. The lines 
scribed on the brass plates are reproduced in the 
mats and serve as guides for the stereotyper in trim- 
ming the mat and later designating the position 





Double Page 


Made With Single-Page Equipment 
By GeorcE R. BOLTON* 


HE setting of type and rolling mats for a double-truck 

newspaper form in a composing room where a double 

mat roller and casting box facilities are not included 
in the mechanical equipment has been a problem for mechan- 
ical executives in medium-size newspaper plants. It has 
been customary to set the type matter in two single pages 
and then either by measuring the type or taking proofs lock 
the forms so as to match the type. 

Having quite a number of double-truck advertisements in 
the course of a year at the Herald-News, I devised a means 
for setting the type matter in one complete form as is shown 
in the illustration, locking it in a double chase and then 





*George R. Bolton, Superin- 
tendent of the Composing 
Room in the Plant of the 
Joliet (1ll.) Herald-News. 








where the casting box bars should be placed. 

The mats are cast just the same as if the two pages were 
set separately and made up in two forms and no extra work 
is necessary either in rolling or casting the mats. 

The setting of double-truck advertisements in this manner 
does away with the setting of type in broken lines, of many 
different length and illustrations in the center of the area 
where the two pages join normally can be used without split- 
ting. The match-up, if properly handled, should be excellent. 
These mats require the same amount of care and handling as 
would any double-truck mats. The mats should be toasted 
the same length of time, in the same heat and cast as nearly 
as possible under the same conditions to insure perfect match. 

We have been setting all of our double-truck advertise- 
ments in this manner for the past five years and find it enables 
us not only to do a much better job than were two pages to 
be composed singly and at a saving of 30% of the time 
usually required to set the type. We have printed 76 double- 
truck advertisements in the past 12 months. 





Ideal’s New President 


Wells A. Lippincott, former Vice-President of the Ideal 
Roller & Manufacturing Company, was elected President of 
that concern at the annual meeting held in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1935. Walter Schuttler, former president, is now 
Chairman of the Board. 


Death Claims Fred Bott 


Fred W. Bott, Manager of the New Orleans Agency of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company and personally known 
and esteemed by a host of publishers, printers and others in 
the South and Middle West, died of heart failure, February 
18. Death occurred in Cameta, Ga., while Mr. and Mrs. Bott 
were motoring to Montgomery, Ala. 

In December, 1906, Mr. Bott was made manager of the 
New Orleans Agency, the position he continued to fill until 
his death. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Louise Bott, and three 
sons, Harold F., Herbert and George. Herbert F. and George 
are with the New Orleans Agency. Herbert is an aviator. 

Burial took place February 20 at Metairie Cemetery, New 
Orleans. 
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Control Variables 


In Newspaper Mechanical Equipment 
for Better Print 


By Leon A. LINK* 


HE success of a newspaper generally depends upon 

two things—its appeal to the reader and the effective- 

ness of its advertising. They are both very important. 
The mechanical departments have a great deal to do with 
the effectiveness of advertising and the general appearance 
of the newspaper. 

Pictures are becoming a more important factor in the 
development of newspaper reader interest. More pictures in 
both news and advertising means we must pay more attention 
to better reproduction of pictures. Many newspaper presses 





Checking Accuracy of Product 


The time is coming when newspaper mechan- 
ical executives, more fully than now, will main- 
tain inspection systems for the control of varia- 
bles in the mechanical departments of news- 
papers just as is done in some of the manufactur- 
ing processes of our major industries. There is 
too much competitive attraction to catch the 
public eye for publishers to disregard the possi- 
bilities of further improvement in printing. The 
creation of the A. N. P. A. Mechanical De part- 
ment was a major step in the right direction, 
since which time the mechanical side of news- 
paper printing has received considerable atten- 
tion and mechanical executives generally have 
been made conscious of the need for a better 
product. Mr. Link has written an important 
item with respect to the use of measuring devices 
to determine the cause for many printing prob- 
lems. 

The demand for accuracy in newspaper pro- 
duction is growing. It is a healthy sign of the 
times.—EDITOR. 











have been equipped with harder blankets to improve printing 
of halftones. These harder blankets have made new problems 
for the other departments and the manufacturers of equip- 
ment and supplies for these departments. It will take the 
full cooperation of the newspaper mechanical, photographic 
and art departments and the manufacturers if the desired 
improvement in halftone reproduction and general appear- 


*Superintendent of Composing Room, Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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ance of the newspapers is to be accomplished. 

If we are going to continue to use these harder press 
blankets (and many think we are) we must give the press- 
room a much better plate than we have provided in the past. 
The “hills and valleys” will have to be eliminated as much as 
possible. In an effort to improve the stereotype plate let’s 
begin at the start and try to determine some of the things 
that must be done. 

Many photographers employed on newspapers, it seems, 
have not learned that the picture that looks good in the 
home will not make a good newspaper cut. They still put the 
woman with the white dress in front of a white background 
or the man with a black suit before a black wall and so on. 
Of course, action pictures are taken when one cannot pick 
the background. However, there is room for much improve- 
ment. 

The art department is next. How well the job is done there 
depends upon the ability of the individual doing the work 
and the time allowed to do it. More art should be passed 
through the art department just for the purpose of obtain- 
ing better high-lighting effects in the finished newspaper. A 
good artist can work wonders with proof photographs. 

We all know it is necessary for engravings to have properly 
etched depth which again is dependent upon ability and 
time, assuming the department is properly equipped. If 
everything is done properly in the engraving department 
there is still one trouble-maker—the lack of uniformity of 
zinc. There is a need for a uniform thickness in zinc which 
does not vary from 0.004 in. to 0.008 in. in thickness*. 
With that variation existing the picture is started wrong 
when it leaves the engraving department. We should have 
zinc that does not vary more than 0.001 in. in thickness. 

Some newspapers are attempting to meet the situation 
caused by the variation in thickness of zinc by using stereo- 
type base under cuts. When this is done each piece is run 
through a shaving machine with the cut under the base so 
the base will be trimmed to the desired height to compensate 
for the variation in thickness of each individual cut. If the 
right kind of a shaver is used quite satisfactory results can 
be obtained. Just any kind of shaver will not do an accu- 
rate job. This operation takes additional time and cuts can- 
not be rushed through to catch editions as fast as they could 
if it were not necessary to shave the base for each cut sep- 
arately. Much time is saved when the cut can be placed on 
its previously prepared base in the form so that the form can 
be sent to the stereotype department as soon as the engraving 
department delivers the cut. 

Many composing rooms use steel base or machine-cast 
base under cuts. If you were to “mike” steel base you might 
find quite a difference in the height of the sections. If there 
is, you have both the variation in the zinc and the base with 
which to contend. Metal shrinkage, wear of equipment and 
improper adjustments will also cause machine-cast base to 
vary to some extent. Solid steel base which can be made 
accurate in height together with accurate zinc would help to 
provide better printing and also eliminate delays in getting 
pictures into editions. 

Besides the inaccuracy in the height of the cuts in the form 
there is much to be accomplished in securing more accuracy 
in the height of type, rules and borders. 

We have made a number of tests on different kinds of dis- 
play matrices, both on typesetting and _ type-casting 
machines. We have found as much as 0.004 in. difference in 


*In the July, 1934, PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENciINEER, W. Roy Manny 
of the Rolled Plate Metal Company, stated that it is desirable for 
the mechanical executive in ordering sheet zinc to specify the exact 
thickness in thousandths of an inch and in case any trouble arises 
as to gauge, any reputable manufacturer of photoengraving zinc 
plates will be glad to accept the responsibility for plates delivered 
which in any spot are more than 0.001 in. thicker or thinner than 
the exact thickness specified.—Ed. 

Continued on page 32 
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Not An Exact Science 


Asserting that ink making is not an exact sci- 
ence, Bruce Berckmans shows why the variables 
encountered in newspaper plants make it im- 
possible to recommend specific formulae even «. 
one plant. These variables are listed in this paper. 
The difficulties encountered with cold news- 
print and humidity and the effect of each upon 
the paper stock in relation to ink receptivity are 
ex plained.—Ep1ror. 


News Inks ; 


Mileage and ‘‘Color’’ Discussed 
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By Bruce BERCKMANS* 


NK making is not an exact science. This remains true in 

spite of years of diligent efforts of technicians in the 

industry and of such splendidly equipped and staffed 
laboratories as the Government Printing Office. In view of \ 
the effect which can be caused by change in any one or 
combination of the many variable factors existing in any 
printing plant, it would be manifestly unwise to recommend 
specific formulae for each set of conditions which may exist 
in any one plant and which might change suddenly without 
prior indication. 










Many of the same factors affect both mileage or spread of 
ink and the blackness of print. These factors vary widely 
not only in different plants but frequently in the same plant, 
although that plant may appear to be operating under uni- 
form conditions. Many of these factors are entirely beyond 
the control of your ink supplier. Too frequently, these fac- 
tors are not held properly responsible by plant superintend- 
ents or pressroom foremen for difficulties encountered. 
Operators overstress inks as remedies or on the other hand, as 
being responsible for their troubles, presumably because they 









*Manager, Ink Division, J. M. Huber, Inc., New York, New York. Ab- 
stract of paper delivered before the Inland Daily Press Association 
meeting, Chicago, IIl., Feb. 20, 1935. 
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Mr. Berckmans suggests 
that impression be increased 
for high speeds, even to 

the point of embossing at low 
speeds, in order to improve 
color.” 
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TIMKEN BEARINGS 


promote higher Printing Speeds 


and greater ACCU RACY 


The printing ma- 
chinery industry is feel- 
ing the effects of the demand for higher productive speeds 
coupled with better quality work in all classes of printing, 
especially in the newspaper and magazine fields. Even the 
highest grades of commercial printing, including de luxe 
catalogues, are being produced at higher speeds than 
ever before. As a result the bearings in all types of press 
equipment are assuming greater and greater importance 
and are receiving more and more consideration. 


Leading equipment manufacturers have found in Timken 
a bearing that meets every modern requirement of fric- 





tion elimination, speed, smoothness, precision, load ca- 
pacity, lubricating simplicity and cleanliness. The same 
qualities that enable the Timken Bearing to meet toler- 
ances as close as |/10,000 of an inch on the spindles 
of precision machine tools are being used to equal 
advantage on all plate and impression cylinder shafts 
of the huge Goss press built for the Chicago Tribune, 
which has a maximum productive speed of 60,000 news- 
papers per hour. 

It will pay you to install Timken Bearings in the presses 
you are designing or modernizing. Timken engineers will 
gladly cooperate. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN “7 BEARINGS 
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do not realize the effect of the more variable factors on their 
printing, which I shall mention. The operator examining the 
printed sheet is often too prone to consider only what he 
sees—paper and ink—subconsciously forgetting the effect of 
engraving, Composition, stereotyping, presswork, equipment 
and other materials. 

Comparison of blacks is a trained ink matcher’s hardest 
task. What value the opinion of the untrained individual? 
Comparison of blacks is largely relative. Lampblack by itself 
is very black. Compared to carbon black, it looks grey. 
Likewise bone black makes carbon black look grey but, 
unfortunately, it is not practical to use bone black in news 
ink. 

Satisfactory black print is largely a matter of contrast. 
The same black ink looks blacker on a white stock than it 
will on a tinted sheet. Correct other faults and compare a 
truly clean print with a previously unsatisfactory print made 
with the same ink. You will be surprised. 

It seems almost too obvious to say that ink which does not 
remain on the printed surface, doesn’t help the mileage or 
the blackness of the print. Mileage or blackness of print are 
adversely affected by one or more of the following: 

1. If ink is too weak it will require excessive ink flow. Today this 
is rarely the case. A recent examination of virtually every news ink 
manufactured in the country disclosed that all of them contain between 
10% and 14% pigment. Greater pigment content is discouraged, not 
because of cost but because of printing difficulties encountered. 

2. Ink containing too much pigment causes offset on packing, pipe 
rollers and angle bars. This causes smudge, reduces contrast between 
paper and print and increases consumption. 

3. Ink that is too thick produces many of the same effects as ink 
that is too strong. Thick ink also has tendencies to pick the surface of 
the print, and do not cover properly the irregularities in the printing 
surtace. 

4. Ink that is too thin causes excessive penetration. This may increase 
consumption or prevent the use of enough ink to cover the solids properly. 

§. Ink flying obviously increases consumption. It also reduces the 
effectiveness of ink on solids when a mist of ink rises from the surface 
cf plates or rollers. 

However, unsatisfactory printing due to one or more of 
the foregoing ink faults, can be and are more often caused 
by: 

Rough or shallow cuts and mats. 

Rough or uneven plates. 

Paper that is too hard or too non-absorptive. 

Paper of uneven or too porous formation, absorbing too much ink 
too readily. 

§. Poor roller surfaces or uneven roller setting. 

6. Trying to cover irregularities in the printing surface with too 
much ink. 

Rapid variation in atmospheric conditions. 

8. Differences in the surface of press blankets. 

As regards the effects that variation in paper has on the 
working of inks, I can only sympathize with paper makers 
whose production speed has been increased drastically and 
whose raw materials vary so widely. The fact remains that 
more often than one realizes, there is enough variation in 
paper to seriously affect printing not only between stock 
from different mills or different shipments, but variations in 
paper from the same shipment and even from the same roll. 
The harder the paper, the less readily it takes ink, leading to 
a smear, resulting from accumulation on blankets and pipe 
rollers. The more porous the paper, the greater the ink pene- 
tration. Both factors increase ink consumption and the for- 
mer definitely decreases blackness of print. 


I want to stress particularly, the effect of cold paper. Cold 
contracts paper fibers, giving much the same effect of too 
hard a finish. At the same time, the contraction opens up the 
interstices of the paper formation, causing excessive ink 
absorption. Thus cold paper works a twofold evil. When- 
ever possible, don’t print on paper until it approximates ink 
and room temperature. Temperature variations make ink too 
thin if it becomes too hot and too thick if it becomes too cold, 
causing attendant trouble. 

As small a variation as 2% in the humidity of paper causes 
marked difficulties. When the humidity is too great, the 
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ALEMIT 








Now, whether you operate a printing plant of the largest 
size, or a small job shop, you can give every machine you 
own the same lubrication protection that the largest manu- 
facturers are giving new equipment. You can modernize 
Presses, Cutters, Folders, Stitchers, etc.— eliminate grimy, 
dripping, hard-to-service oil holes and uncertain grease cups 
and save up to 80% on lubrication costs—by simply install- 
ing Alemite fittings on vital bearings and servicing them 
with an Alemite gun. 


In lubricant savings alone it will pay you to adapt the 


ALEMITE CORPORATION (Division of Stewart-Warner Corp'n.) 


1868 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


Rec. U.S. Pat. Ore 


Controlled Application of the Conrsct Lubricant 





This Modern Lubrication S§ ystem 
Cuts Lubricant Costs—Saves Hours of Labor—Gives No. 33 E. P.—a pure, solidified oil that remains plastic in 
Positive Protection to Vital Bearin gS ON Printin g M achinery 
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LWBRACATAONW 
SAVES MONEY 


—IN THE LARGEST PRINTING PLANTS—IN THE SMALLEST JOB SHOPS 









@ This photograph shows a line of fifteen Hoe 
16-page press units and three double folders oper- 
ating in the plant of the Chicago Daily News— 
100% Alemite equipped. 








@ Here’s a view of a 30,000-pound Hoe cylinder —show- 
ing the main and thrust bearings. Subjected to terrific 
Pressures, rotating at aproximately 400 R.P.M., these 
bearings require the ultimate in positive lubrication. To 
insure this, R. Hoe and Company have chosen the Alemite 
Lubrication System for controlled application of the cor- 
rect lubricant. Now operators know, to the ounce, the 
amount of lubricant that is delivered to each bearing cio- 
sure—know that it will stay where it’s put. 


For anti-friction bearings of the type shown here, 
Alemite Lubrication Engineers specify Alemite Temprite 


the bearing, thoroughly lubricating its entire surface and 
forming an effective seal against the entrance of paper 
dust or other drying or abrasive substances. 





Alemite High-Pressure Lubrication System to plain as well 
as anti-friction bearings on any machine in your shop. But 
in addition, this modern, clean, positive system brings even 
greater savings on power and labor—steps up operating 
efficiency. For Alemite makes correct lubrication certain 
at low cost. 

Get complete information on how you can quickly and 
easily adapt the Alemite system to any machine without 
interrupting service. Get in touch with your industrial 
supply house today, or send a note on your letterhead to: 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






CODE 


This man is cutting costs 
and protecting mechanical 
investments in thousands of 
print shops. Is he saving 
money for you? 
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HEN The Gannett News- 
papers last year acquired 
The Saratogian, they were faced 
with the problem of immediate 
modernization of the job-printing 







department. 


Here’s what they did: 
Replaced an unwieldy system of line 
shafting and belt drives with General 








Electric individual motor drives for the 
presses, cutters, and other machines. 

Removed an elevator shaft which pro- 
jected onto the floor of the pressroom. 

Rearranged the plant to take advantage 
of the extra space made available by re- 
moval of the old power system and the 
elevator shaft. 


Here are the results: 


I. Press operation is easier; production 





greater. There are no longer any 
complicated drive shafts and belts 
to get out of order, causing delays 
in production and wasting money. 
G-k control 


maintenance costs. 


motors and reduce 


Power consumption is now regulated 
entirely by the number of presses 





of “The Sarato- 
ocated in space 
through plant mod- 


Composing room 
gian’s’ job plant, 
made available 
ernization 





{| Modernized for Profit 
| with G-E Press Dri 


and other machines actually in oper- 
ation. G-E individual motor drives 


are economical. 


“ — - 

3B. Working conditions have been made 
safer and more pleasant. 

4. The department’s composing room, 
previously located on the floor above, 
has been moved to the pressroom 
floor, thus simplifying and speeding 
up production. 

4 : 

ee Space on the upper floor formerly 


occupied by the composing room 
has been converted into attractive, 
modern offices. 


All of these results contribute to in- 
creased profits for The Saratogian. 
Your plant, too, may offer oppor- 
tunities for profit-building modern- 
ization through the use of efficient, 
economical General Electric motor 
drives. A printing-equipment spe- 
cialist in the nearest G-E office is 
ready to help you. Why not call 
him? General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 





A typical installation of a G-E individual 
motor drive, with G-E controller, in the 
plant of “The Saratogian.” G-E press 
drives are compact and efficient 









\ “. i 





View in the job printing plant of “The 
Saratogian,” Inc., before modernization 
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The same section of the plant 
after modernization with Gen- 
eral Electric individual motor 
drives 
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An orderly, convenient, pleasant shop— 
after G-E drives replaced the old line- 
shaft system 
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This 
Stereo Superintendent 
Won Promotion 


ICKED out as the logical man to fill the 
shoes of a departing mechanical 


superintendent. 


He had run his own department admirably. 
He had been the most helpful figure at staff 
problem was under 


meetings, whatever 


discussion. 
In his heart he gives a lot of credit to 


Certified Mats. They helped in the fine 


results, as well as the untroubled routine 


which gave him leisure to study the whole 


problem of production. 


For dependable stereotyping, rely on Certi- 
fied Dry Mats, made in the U. S. A. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT 
CORPORATION 


338 Madison Avenue ¢ New York City 


Gitrf, 
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individual paper fibers swell, tightening the formation and 
making the surface rougher. The roughness might increase 
ink absorption but this is offset by the tighter stock forma- 
tion and the oil-repellant properties of moisture. This causes 
smear, accumulation of ink on equipment and the use of 
more ink. Excessive aridity opens paper formation by con- 
traction of individual paper fibers, permitting excessive 
penetration. This also occurs when paper that has been too 
moist dries out, leaving the surface rough. 

We frequently hear that news ink dries too fast or too 
slow. Ink does not dry—it sets by absorption. The ink must 
be set into the sheet. While increasing impression is certainly 
not a panacea for all printing ailments, it is one of the reme- 
dies that should be tried first. General practice indicates that 
if printing speed is increased, more impression must be 
applied even to the point of embossing when running slowly. 
Greater contrast and sharper, cleaner printing of halftones 
can be achieved by mounting cuts well over type-high. Many 
irregularities in the surface of the solids can better be made 
to print black by increasing impression rather than by chang- 
ing flow or make of ink. By doing so, less ink is required to 
obtain a desired degree of blackness and mileage is corre- 
spondingly increased. 

When you are dissatisfied with mileage or print, don’t 
jump to the conclusion so often expressed: ‘‘It must be ink.” 
Make sure first, that variables in the plant, equipment, 
atmospheric conditions, paper stock or the human element 
are not responsible. When you have satisfied yourself as to 
these factors by diligent investigation, call in your ink sup- 
plier. Cooperate with him. Give him all the facilities of 
your plant. Believe that he is trying to find causes and reme- 
dies for trouble—not alibies for his product and that he 
intends his questions and suggestions to be constructive. 





Executives Go Visiting 


John A. Burke, production manager of the Gannett News- 
papers located principally in the state of New York and 
including the Hartford (Conn.) Times, announced a plan 
whereby the mechanical executives of the various plants 
comprising the Gannett Group would “trade jobs” for a few 
days early in February. 

The idea, Mr. Burke, explained, is to have each mechanical 
executive visit another plant in the Group to see if some idea 
could be adopted in his own plant with a view of improving 
production methods, to improve efficiency and curtail oper- 
ating expenses. 

After each executive completed a study of the plants vis- 
ited he made a report stating how production methods could 
be improved in his own plant as well as the plants which he 
visited. 

As a result of a publishers’ meeting held in Rochester, 
advertising managers of all papers in the Gannett Group 
have been requested to institute advertising copy deadlines. 





A.T.F. To Move 


The huge Kelly Press Plant of American Type Founders 
Company at Elizabeth, N. J., has been altered and re- 
equipped to house the company’s general office and main 
foundry, for 32 years located at Jersey City. The move will 
be entirely completed by April 1. 

The layout will be modern and efficient throughout, with 
material handling cut down and plant productivity greatly 
increased. 

Most of the Jersey City staff of over 500 employees will 
continue with ATF in its new home. All employees have 
been asked to remain with the company. 
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Pages trom a Wirephote 
Stereotyper's Uses Electric Eye To Send Pictures 


By AssoctaTED Press STAFF 
[lotebook | 
a 


RANSMISSION of news prictures by leased wire side by 
side with news is the goal toward which newspapers 
have striven for more than fifty years. Since the first 
of this year, 51 daily newspapers have been supplied by the 
Associated Press Wirephoto service with news pictures in 25 
cities in the United States. F 














































In each of the 25 equipment rooms over the country the 
wirephoto days begins with the pressing of a button which 
starts a power plant. The equipment occupies 240 sq. ft. of 
floor space in which, in addition to the power plant, are 











Fig. 1.—Wirephoto Sending 
Machine, showing pictures be- 
ing transmitted. In the fore- 
ground are a driving motor and 
a clutch. The motor runs con- 
tinuously. The clutch enables 
connection of the motor with 
the cylinder when a picture ts 
to be sent and at the bottom at 
the right of motor and clutch 
are switches for turning on the 
motor and the light beam. 
Above them (in order) are a 
rheostat for controlling the in- 
tensity of the light, a meter in- 
dicating this intensity, the 
starting button of the sending 
machine and an auxiliary but- 
ton for stopping the machine 
in an emergency. 














sending and receiving machines for pictures and a “‘bay”’ or 
switchboard for each. The “‘bay” contains a talking circuit 

with loudspeaker over which any point in the network may 

talk to the others. The function of the power plant is to 

furnish an absolutely constant source of voltage to the send- 

ing and receiving machines, for no commercial source of elec- 

tricity is steady enough. It consists of special generators, ; 
regulators and storage batteries. The generators are the 
sources of power; the storage batteries and regulators keep 

the generators steady. 


The operator, having started his power plant, adjusts the 
sensitive machinery by meter readings and tunes the light 
valve mechanism of the receiving machine, making the ten- 
sion on a little ribbon vibrate at a natural frequency of 
1,200 cycles per sec. This operation takes five minutes or 
less. 


Then the control station in the New York office of The 4 
Associated Press, which maintains and operates the Wire- i 
photo system for the 51 newspapers of the United States 
cooperating in its use, opens the talking circuit. All points 


report that they are ready, and each reports what pictures 


FLONG CORPORATION it has for sending. 


HOOSICK FALLS, N.Y ; ; ; 
Before New York begins to send a picture it transmits for 


a few seconds, onto the line and into each receiving station, 
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an amount of power corresponding to the lightest and dark- 
est parts of the picture. Each point adjusts its power to the 
receiving equipment at the proper value for those two limits, 
knowing that the receiving machine, when adjusted to 
receive the two extremes of light and darkness in the print, 
will handle normally all the intervening shades. 

All this has taken less than ten minutes, or has been accom- 
plished in two or three minutes if an important picture was 
ready to send. Then the signal from the bay of the sending 
station—three interruptions of power—tells every point to 
press the button on its receiving equipment, operating the 
relays which prepare the circuits to start. A few seconds 
later a smaller button is pressed on the sending machine, 
starting in the same instant every receiving machine along 
the line. 

A cylinder on the receiving machine at every station, 17 
in. long and 12 in. in circumference, has been loaded with a 
negative upon which can be received a picture of any 
dimension up to eleven by seventeen inches (the size of half 





Condensed Wirephoto Details 

The Wirephoto system links twenty-five cities of the United 
States from coast to coast in a 10,000-mile double-circuit of leased 
wires for the transmission of pictures. 

Ordinary photographic prints or other graphic material are sent 
without preparation for transmission and received on negatives. 

Transmission is at the rate of 11 sq. in. per min. The light 
beam which “reads” the picture moves at the rate of 1 in. per 
min. across a picture 11 in. deep. 

A picture 11 in. by 17 in.—the size of half a newspaper page— 
is transmitted in seventeen min. An 8 in. by 10 in. pictures takes 
eight min., a 7 in. by 9 in. picture seven min., two 5 in. by 8 in. 
pictures in seven minutes. 

The transmitted picture cannot be distinguished in normal cases 
from the original print. 

A picture sent from any of the twenty-five stations is received 
simultaneously at all other stations. 

The nationwide circuit can be split, however, at Kansas City 
when desired, to enable papers in each half of the country to send 
and receive pictures of regional interest. 

The Wirephoto equipment at each station consists of a sending 
machine, a receiving machine, “terminal bays” or switchboards for 
each, and a power plant to supply an absolutely unvarying flow of 
current. 

The equipment weighs two and one-third tons and occupies 240 
sq. ft. of floor space. 

It is the first of its kind for the transmission of telephoto- 
graphs. 

The sending machine transmits, and the receiving machines 
record, a picture in lines 1/100 in. wide. The cylinders of the 
machines, upon which the picture is mounted or received, rotate 
100 times a minute in perfect synchronization. 

The Wirephoto circuit also operates as a telephone circuit for 
communication between Wirephoto stations when a picture is not 
being transmitted. This enables coordination of transmission. 














a newspaper page). The negative is fastened around the 
cylinder and enclosed in a lightproof container. 

This negative is then exposed to light from a lamp focussed 
through an aperture 1/100 in. wide, which opens little or 
much according to the strength of the current caused by the 
picture on the sending machine. Where the portion of the 
incoming picture is very black the aperture which admits 
light to the negative is nearly closed; where very white, the 
aperture is almost open. 

At the end of the picture the receiving machine auto- 
matically cuts off. The cylinder is lifted and taken to a dark- 
room a step away, where the lightproof container is un- 
latched and the negative removed and developed. If the 
picture transmitted was of maximum size, reception took 
seventeen minutes. Development of the negative takes five 
more. 

A positive print wrapped around the sending machine 
cylinder, Fig. 1, is scanned in strips 1/100 of an inch wide 
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Minutes 


Borders for forty complete 
boxes in less than ten minutes 
with the Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer. Compare this with 
ordinary mitering methods— 
and find the answer to lower 
comrosing room costs. 


The Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer gives perfect corners, 
that “come up” without plug- 
ging or tinkering. Long or 
short lengths are cut with 
equal ease as if by magic. 
Production is multiplied. 


Hundreds of border com- 
binations and decorative 
units can be cut on the 
Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer. Sample showings 
will be sent at your request. 
Write or mail the coupon. 


The Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer cuts direct from the 
strip without previous cutting 
to length. Right and left miters 
are completed in a single 
motion. Strips are held by an 
automatic clamp speeding up 
operation and ease of work. 















The Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer is built for high-speed 
production. It does the work 
of hours in minutes. It is a 
modern equipment for the 
up-to-date composing room. 
It is a profit-maker. 


Send for prices and 
complete description. 


& COMPANY 
2216 Ward Street 
Chicago, Illinois 







Please send complete information 


on the Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer-: 
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Address__ —_ seen 
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by means of a light beam focussed first on a light valve aper- 
ture similar in all respects to the light valves used in sound 
picture work. The light valve chops the beam at a frequency 
of 2400 cycles, passing a pulsating beam which is turned 
through ninety deg. to focus sharply on the surface of the 
picture. 

The light beam travels horizontally at an inch a minute. 
The cylinder, rotating at 100 r.p.m., is approximately 12 in. 





Fig. 2—Wirephoto Receiving Machine on the board of which the 
operator presses a button to prepare the receiving equipment for opera- 
tion. The negative is in the lightproof cylinder and a slide has been 
withdrawn permitting a light beam, under the hood in the foreground, 
to expose it in lines .01 in. wide. Although the machine is now ready 
to receive, the operator cannot start it. It will begin to function when 
the operator at a sending station perhaps 3,000 miles away presses a 
button on his sending machine starting it and all the receiving machines 
on the 10,000-mile circuit in exact synchronism. 


diam., thus giving a scanning area speed of more than 11 sq. 
in. per min. 

Since the light reflected from the picture surface is pro- 
portional to the tone density of the surface, the pulsating 
beam is thereby modulated with the tone values of the pic- 
ture before reflection to a photocell of the gas-filled cesium- 
oxide-on-silver type. 

The optical system is made up of a condenser lens to focus 
the beam on the light valve aperture and an objective for 
focussing the pulsating beam onto the picture surface. 
Turning through ninety deg. is accomplished with a small 
stainless steel mirror, and parabolic surfaces also of stainless 
steel gather reflected light from the picture for passage to the 
photocell. 

The light valve itself is an aperture 1/100 in. sq. with two 
parallel duralumin ribbons, 6/1000 in. wide and 5 /10000 in. 
thick, partially covering it and connected at one end to form 
a loop. A magnetic field at right angles to the plane of the 
ribbons, furnished by two permanent magnets, and a 2400- 
cycle current through the ribbons furnishes the shutter 
action. As the ribbons vibrate on their inward swing the 
aperture is closed, and on their outward swing the aperture 
is opened. 

Due to the small quantity of light that strikes the photo- 
cell cathode, its output is extremely low, and a three-tube 
dry cell amplifier having the high gain of 77 decibels is used 
to step up the power to a usable quantity for use on the net- 
work. Proper filters eliminate possible extraneous frequen- 
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cies, and equalizers to eliminate frequency distortion are 
inserted following the high gain amplifier. 

A single-tube amplifier, having variable attenuators, fur- 
nishes the regulation necessary just before passing the power 
to the line. 

The normal maximum line power is one milliwatt. That 
value represents maximum reflected light to the photocell, 
or the maximum highlight of the positive print. The mini- 
mum output is adjusted to fourteen decibels below maxi- 
mum, the proper value being attained by inserting an adjust- 
able mirror in the path of the light beam before it strikes the 
picture surface and cutting into the beam just a sufficient 
amount to send directly to the photocell the minimum light 
required to get the 14-decibel contrast between the maxi- 
mum and minimum representing respectively the lightest 
and darkest tones in the picture. 

On the network, the overall gain is kept constant by auto- 
matic regulators which remain inoperative during the trans- 
mission of a picture. They do their work during the intervals 
between transmissions, compensating for progressive atmos- 
pheric and other conditions that must be contended with on 
a 10,000-mile network of wire. 

At the receiving stations the incoming power is regulated 
by a variable output amplifier similar to that in the sending 
circuit, after which it is sent through a full-wave rectifier 
and filters which eliminate the 2400-cycle carrier, leaving 
the varying direct current representing the modulation or 
the actual tone variation of the picture. This varying direct 
current is used to operate a duralumin ribbon shutter on the 
light valve of the receiving machine to vary the exposure of 
a negative, enclosed in a lightproof container on which the 
picture is received. 

The principle of operation of the receiving light valve is 
similar to that of the sending light valve except that only 
one ribbon is used. It is caused to move by the varying direct 





Thanks, Mr. Rumpler 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

We pressmen find PrintiInc EQUIP- 
MENT ENcINEER vitally interesting and 
instructive and look forward to each issue 
for the latest developments in the press- 
room. 

Wishing you continued success and 
thanking you, Iam 
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CuHartes RumPLeR, President, 
Paterson Printing Pressmen and 

Assistants’ Union, No. 34, 
Paterson, N. J. 











current representing the tone variationsin the picture, and not 
by a constant frequency. This ribbon is tuned to the rather 
high natural frequency of 1200 cycles, and suitably damped 
so that all movement of it is forced vibration caused by the 
incoming picture signal. In this ribbon circuit is a tuned 
equalizer which prevents unwanted or transient vibrations. 
By varying the side motion of the receiving light valve 
ribbon, the opening through which the light reaches the film 
is varied proportionately, thus obtaining film exposure in 
exact proportion to the original tone values of the print on 
the sending machine. This light beam is adjustable in width, 
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INK 


is an important factor in the suc- 





cessful operation of Duplex Flatbed, 





Goss Comet, Cox-o-type and simi- 






lar presses. 





Always prepared to meet any ink 





problem the Morrill Company, more 






than thirty years ago, developed 






just the right ink for this type of 






press. It became so popular that 






the fame of the name Duplex and 






Morrill’s Duplex News were linked 






together in all parts of the world 






where this printing machine found 





favor with publishers. 





Today Morrill’s Duplex News is still 
the Superior Ink for this type of 







press and is used on more Duplex 






Flatbed presses than all other inks 





combined. 










When ordering ink always mention 
which press model you use. 







GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 


DIVISION 
GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


World's largest manufacturer of 
Newspaper Black and Colors. 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 












Factories:—Norwood, Mass., Tacony, Phila., Pa. 
Chicago, Illinois, San Francisco, California. 










Branches:—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Ft. Worth, Los Angeles, 





San Francisco, Seattle. 
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MERIT WINS 


Here is a letter sent us by a well-known mechan- 
ical executive who states how his organization is 
benefited by the use of Booth’s Printers’ Zink 


Cut Cement: 
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This cement is specially made for one purpose 
only —that of fastening cuts of all sizes to any 
kind of wood or metal base. It solves your proofing 
problems by preventing the lifting of cuts by proof 
press inking rollers and the consequent smashing 
of type and cylinder tympans. 

Once properly placed, cuts will be delivered in 
the form mounted on bases in proper position. 


Printers’ ZINK Cut 


Cement  « 







50 cents per 
New Large Tube 


Lots of 1 dozen, $5 per dozen tubes 
Lots of 6 dozen, $4 per dozen tubes 
Gross lots, $3 per dozen tubes 


BOOTH'S “Green” Keyboard 
Rubber Rolls 


Corrugated or Plain, $1.20 per pair; $6.60 per dozen; 
50 cents each in lots of 100. 


BOOTH'S Engravers’ Concentrated Rubber Cement 


$7.50 per 5-gallon can. When mixed 4 or 5 to 1 with benzol, 
makes 20 to 25 gallons of rubber solution. 


The E. A. Booth Rubber Co. 


364 Rockefeller Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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so that the exposure lines may be made to merge and be prac- 
tically invisible on the finished print. 

The scanning of the negative is exactly at the same rate as 
the scanning of the print by the sending machine, the cylin- 
ders rotating at the same speed and the beam moving hori- 
zontally at the same rate. 

Constant rotational speed for all motors within extremely 
small limits is obtained in a rather unusual manner. A con- 
trolled oscillating circuit, maintained by a tuning fork kept 
at constant temperature, furnishes 300-cycle power. Part of 
the power in this circuit is used in connection with an over- 
loaded tube and filters, to supply the 2400-cycle carrier for 
the sending light valve. Part of the power is fed to the 
grids of a two-tube phase detector. Mounted on the same 
shaft as the cylinder driving motor is a 300-cycle inductor 
generator which feeds the plates of the phase detector. The 
tubes act as a full-wave rectifier to control the output of 
other tubes which furnish current for the driving motors, 
which are separately excited, 300-cycle synchronous. 

The output of the tubes furnishing power to the motors is 
dependent upon the phase relationship of the 300 cycles from 
fork and inductor generator. By suitable circuits the speed 
of the driving motors is thus kept at 100 r.p.m. within one 
part in 300,000. The fork is sealed in a container, the tem- 
perature of which is kept constant by a tube-controlled 
thermostat. 

A constant power source is obtained from small generators 
suitably filtered with electrolytic condensers and storage 
batteries. 





SKF Opens Office 


SKF Industries, Inc., announce the opening of a new 
branch store at 407 South 4th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. A. 
Kishkunas is in charge. The new office carries a stock of SKF 
ball and roller bearings, pillow blocks, and hangers to meet 
the rapidly increasing demand for an overnight bearing 
service. 





Goes To Pittsburgh 

James M. Dent, until recently chief composing room 
machinist at the Cleveland News, is now holding a similar 
position in the composing room of the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph. John Pecook, well known in the East, and who has 
been employed in Cleveland for some time, has succeeded to 
Mr. Dent’s former position at the News. 





Control Ucsriahles 


(Continued from page 18) 


drive in these matrices. In a few instances we have found 
even a greater variation. If that condition exists in the 
matrix it certainly is going to result in un-uniform height- 
to-paper display type and display lines. Of course, the varia- 
tion will carry on throughout the stereotyping process and 
will be reproduced in the plate put upon the press. I under- 
stand several manufacturers are giving or have already given 
considerable attention to matrix drive. This will eliminate 
that trouble-maker. 


Border slides, border and rule mats on different machines 
are subject to wear as is also the casting equipment. A more 
frequent examination of the product from these machines 
would help locate some of the difficulties. Not only should 
the product be checked but also the matrix and casting 
equipment. 
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Besides the variation in the type form there is also a 
variation in the height of the chase. If a composing room 
should have several makes of chases which vary in height 
it doesn’t seem that the best results will be obtained on all 
pages because the height of the chase certainly affects the 
moulding pressure on the form. The height may seem to 
work the best when moulding on a roller may or may not be 
the best for direct-pressure moulding. 

When the form gets back to the mat roller we again run 
into variations. Dry mats vary in thickness to quite an 
extent and if I have the correct information the manufac- 
turers will not guarantee a uniformity closer than 0.004 in. 
In addition to this variation between different mats, there is 
also a variation in thickness at different places on each 
individual mat. Of course, this affects mat pressure and 
proper moulding. More uniformity would help correct some 
of the troubles probably traceable to the mat. 

It has been shown that moulding blankets will be as much 
as 0.014 in. thinner after the first rolling over the area 
where the type or cuts occur in the form. The same blanket 
is placed on the next form and there is this variation in the 
blanket thickness made by the first moulding to contend 
with. Some stereotypers overcome this somewhat by using a 
number of blankets in rotation so as to give each an interval 
of time in which to “come back” to uniform thickness*. 

In addition to the liability of warp in the stereotype cast- 
ing box, lack of precision in the shaver, shrinkage of the 
metal in casting the page and the sink that to a more or less 
extent is in every cast, we have the variation in thickness of 
the press blanket. Also there is the difference in the thick- 
ness and opacity of paper stock and the peculiar behavior of 
ink at times. 

It would be interesting to many of us if we were capable 
of making a thorough check of all the different variations. 
Probably we would be surprised to know how far off we 
might be if all these either went plus or minus at the same 
spot on the page. 

It is not my intention to discourage anyone in his effort to 
do a better job. We have these problems confronting us and 
we must straighten them out. The trouble is not all in one 
or two departments. First, the manufacturer must give 
more accuracy in equipment; the engraving department 
must eliminate its variations and the composing room form 
variations must be minimized to attain as near 0.918 in. 
height as possible. The stereotyper, truth to speak, is dealing 
with uncertainties and is doing quite a bit of guessing regard- 
ing moulding pressure and as a consequence of all these 
variables, the pressroom lacks accuracy. 

Mechanical departments of all newspapers should be 
equipped with measuring devices to determine the cause for 
many of our printing problems. We have been assuming too 
many times that this or that is right because it is supposed to 
be right. Tests made with the proper equipment often would 
show it is not right. I don’t know that I have discussed any- 
thing new. I have tried to point out some of the problems 
confronting all of us in an effort to show the importance of 
more accuracy. We are not going to make the progress we 
should until we control it. 


Mr. Link probably refers to the practice of William F. Marose, Super- 
intendent of Stereotyping, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, who said 
at the St. Louis A.N.P.A. Mechanical Conference, last June: “It is 
my practice to have one cork molder for each two forms and use 
these corks in rotation. For example, for a 24-page paper, the 
stereotyper should have not less than twelve corks. When he has 
molded the first form, he lays this blanket aside and uses another 


cork for the second form. The second cork is laid on top of the 
first one. Continue in this manner until twelve forms have been 
molded and all twelve corks have been used. Then turn the pile 


upside down and use the blanket which is then on top of the pile 
for the thirteenth form. By having plenty of blankets and using 
them in rotation in this manner, more uniform depth of molding 


will be obtained.” —Fd. 
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New Information On Static 
Electricity Points Way To 
Stop Printing Wastes 










Olp MANSTATIC 


and he all 
HANG 
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Old Man Statie can waste a lot of time and money 
around your printing plant. On newspaper presses, he 
breaks webs where there are long leads between im- 
pressions. On Roto presses, he sets flash fires to inflam- 
mable ink fumes. And everywhere he goes he offsets 
sheets. ruins register at guides, and plasters sheets to 
delivery mechanisms. 

The one scientific way to fight electricity is with 
electricity. That is why the Chapman Electric Neu- 
tralizer is the one positive device which forever frees 
a printing plant of static troubles. 


Safe, Sure, Low-Cost 


It is the cheapest method, too. It requires only a 
small investment in equipment — lasts for a lifetime 
and runs at a cost seldom much more than an ordinary 
light bulb. It is safe, being listed among the Inspected 
Electrical Appliances on ‘the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Write today for a copy of the bulletin 
illustrated. 


Other Facts on Printing Problems. Send us your name 
and address to receive information we issue from time 
to time on our various new products. For example: 
our new five-color arc-type wrapper press, our new 
label press, our one and two-sheet rotaries, a new slitter 
soon to be announced. 


U.PM-KIDDER PRESS 
CO MPANY Sncorporaled 
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DOVER, N.H. NEWYORK CHICAGO 


One and Two-Sheet Rotaries . . . All Size Adjustables . . . 
Automatic Bed and Platen Presses . . . Golden Arrow Strai - 
Line Bronzer . . . Multi-Color Web Presses . . . Slitters and 
winders . . . Chapman Electric Neutralizer . . . Special Printing 
Machinery of All Kinds. 950 
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Patents 


One On Stereo Matrix Included 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


Bookbinding: 

1,988,208. BOOKBINDING MACHINE AND METHOD. Lz aurence C. Martin. Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Martin Machinery Corporation, New York, N. a corporation of New 
York, Application April 16, 1934, Serial No. 720,902. 4 C laims. (CL. :) 

A bookbinding machine, including means for el: amping a plurality of sheets; means for 
omndeae the edges to be bound; suction means for removing the dust left by such roughen- 
ing means; and means for applying glue to the edges. 


Composin g Machinery: 


1 988,417. MAGAZINE EXCHANGING DEVICE FOR TYPOGRAPHICAL MaA- 
CHINES. Herman R. Freund, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Intertype Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a corporation of New York. Application February 17, 1934, Serial No. 
711,758. 15 Claims. (Cl. 199 — 45.) 

1. In a typographical machine having a column of matrix magazines and frames for sup- 
porting the respective m: igazines ther reon in Operative positions in the machine, means slid- 
able on one of the supporting frames in substantially the plane thereof and operative to 
remove a magazine therefrom and sustain it in removed position clear of the column. 
1,989,054. TYPESETTING BAR. Douglas H. Hurlbut, Adrian, Mich. Application Septem- 

a 10, 1934. Serial No. 743,428. 9 Claims. (Cl. 276 — 1.) 

A typesetting bar comprising a strip of material, a rib intermediate the edges of the 
ie of material and extending parallel therewith, the distance between one edge of the strip 
and the rib being greater than the distance between the other edge of the strip and the rib 
a rib on the opposite side of the strip off-set in relation to the first rib and having edges ex- 
tending parallel with the edges of the strip and a stop member at each end of the strip extend- 
ing to the height of the rib on opposite sides of the strip and the stop members being beveled 
toward the outer edges of the strip. 

1,989,143. ASSEMBLER MECHANISM FOR TYPESETTING MACHINES. Ellis C. 
Lyons, Multnomah << Ore. Application October 3, 1931. Serial No. 566,602. 2 
Claims. (Cl. 199 - 

2. In an asse aalidet ase a anism for a type setting machine, sectional front and rear rails, 
held together by means adapted to permit the removal of the front rail portion for the re- 
placement or repair of the matrix belt, the star wheel, and other wearing parts without de- 
taching the rear rail portion or changing from its operating position any element of the 
assembler mechanism that is not desired to remove, adapted to be held in place on the type- 
setting machine by the same means employed to hold standard assembler rails, an assembler 
pulley for the matrix delivery belt supported between the assembler rails in close proximity 
to but having an axis independent of the axis of the star wheel, and an idler pulley inter- 
mediate the assembler pulley and the drive wheel supported by the assembler rails. 

1,989,161. TYPE CASTING MACHINE. George Herbert White, Hartford, Conn., assignor 

to Chester A. Macomic, Chicago, Ill. Applic: ation September 28, 1933. Serial No. 691,296. 

19 Claims. (Cl. 199 — 7.) 

1. In combination, a plurality of longitudinally movable bars arranged side by side, a 
driving member and a yielding connection between it and each bar whereby the driving 
member propels the bars in unison along an inclined path, means in the path of each bar to 
arrest it at a predetermined point in its travel as the driving member goes on, means for 
holding all bars in place after they have been arrested, means for preventing downward 
movement of the bars after the holding means have engaged them. 

1,989,698. SLELECTING MECHANISM. Howard L. Krum, Kenilworth, IIl., assignor to 
Teletype Corporation, Chicago, IIl., a corpors tion of Delaware. Application September 9, 
1933. Serial No. 688,711. 21 Claims. (C!. 178 — 33.) 

1. In combination in a selecting mechanism responsive to code combinations of electrical 
impulses, a set of selectable members, a series of interponents provided with a plurality of 
abutments, diagonally opposite ones of which are cooperable to effect selective operations, a 
corresponding series of actuators for the interponents, an electromagnet, an armature lever 
therefor and a cyclically operable cam member cooperating with said armature lever and the 
actuators to set through the instrumentality of the electromagnet and the interponents the 
selectable members in different combinations. 


Feeding and Folding: 
1,987,872. FEEDING MEANS FOR PRINTING PRESSES. Arthur Rosenthal, Grand 

Rapids, Mich., assignor to The Rose Patch & Label Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Application May 21, 1932. Serial No. 612,677. 12 Claims. (Cl. 101 — 292.) 

1. In a machine of the class described, the combination of a printing press, a roll support 
at the receiving end with a roll of paper thereon, friction feed rolls for withdrawing the paper 
web from the roll and delivering it evenly into a loop in advance of the press, a pair of holding 
jaws beyond the press, a feed carriage, a pair of feed jaws carried by the carriage to recipro- 
cate to and from the holding jaws for pulling the paper web therethrough. cam means for 
controlling the jaws. pairs of cut-off knives for severing sheets from the web beyond the 
holding jaws, a aaaeaken ie severed sheet next the feed jaws, cam means for actuating 
the same to cause it to act upon the cut-off sheet at the time it is released by the feed jaws. a 
live roll in advance of each cut-off shear to assist in delivering the sheets and discharging 
static electricity, a longitudinal endless conveyor, the upper run of which traverses longi- 
tudinally of the machine beneath the cut-off knives, an oscillating lever for actuating the 
feed carriage with a broad aperture therethrough to accommodate the passage of the endless 
conveyor, and actuating means for the lever comprising a crankshaft with adjustable wrist 
pin disposed beneath the conveyor to actuate the o oscillating lever or, 











Miscellaneous: 

1,988,662. BALLOON PRINTING MACHINE. Hubert A. Myers, Toledo, Ohio. Applica- 
tion May 18, 1932. Serial No. 612,007. 4 Claims. (Cl. 101 — 36.) 

1. A machine for printing inflated balloons comprising at least three rotable printing drums, 
the axis of each drum being spaced equi-distant from the axis of each of the other drums to 
surround and support the balloon, each of the drums having an arcuate recess formed longi- 
tudinally in the surface of the drum to form an enlarged annular recess centrally between the 
drums for receiving the inflated balloon when the arcuate recessed portions of each drum are 
in central registry and means to simultaneously rotate each drum one complete revolution 
to compress and print the balloon. 

1,989,142. DUSTLESS DROSS RECEPTACLE. A. Hoyt Levy, Brooklyn, N 
tion February 10, 1933. Serial No. 656,141. 5 Claims. (Cl. 220 — 35.) 
1. The combination with a container of the drum type having a type opening surrounded 

by a horizontal inwardly projecting flange terminating in an upwardly extending rim, of a 

protecting hood for the container, the hood comprising an outwardly extending horizontal 

base flange forming the base of the hood and of an outermost diameter less than that of the 
rim, and of an innermost diameter substantially equal to that of the top opening, the base 
flange being adapted to rest on the flange of the container and within the container rim to 
support the hood and to form a seal between the hood and the container, a top on the hood 
overhanging the base flange throughout the circumference thereof except at its rearmost 
point, a wall joining the top and the base flange, all the elements of the wall being inclined 
downwardly and inwardly except at the rearmost point the wall having a charging opening 
at the front thereof, a horizontal flat wall at the bottom of the charging opening in parallel 
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space .d relation to the base flange, triangular flat side walls at the sides of the charging open- 
ing, the horizontal and triangular walls projecting inwardly cf the container a distance not 
greater than the width of the base flange, and pivoted closure means for the charging open- 
ing adapted to yield inwardly under displacement thereof by a ladle loaded with a charge of 
dross from molten lead or like met tal. 


Offset-Litho: 

1,988,970. LITHOGRAPHING PRESS. William Roy Hotchkiss, St. Paul, Minn. Applica- 
-~ April 10, 1931. Serial No. 529, 111. 20 Claims. (CI. 101 144.) 

A lithographing press including, a plate cylinder, an impression cylinder, means for 
eae the cylinders vertically, a blanket cylinder associated with the plate and i impression 
evlinders and engageable the rewith, means for loc *king the blanket cylinde r in operative posi- 
tion with the plate and impression cylinders. means for releasing the blanket cylinder. and 
spring means for automatically moving the same simultaneously an equal distance out of 
engagement with the plate and impression cylinders. 

1,989,250. OFFSET PRINTING INK. Charles P. Shaw, Detroit, Mich., assignor to Detroit 
Moulding Corporation. Detroit Mich. No Drawing. Application July 28, 1933. Serial No. 
682,628. 5 Claims. (Cl. 134 — 35.) 

5. An ink comprising in composition by CLP substantially: 34.4 _per cent pigment, 
21.5 per cent linsee d oil, 33.2 per cent varnish, 2.2 per cent castor oil, 3.7 per cent stearine, 
and 5.0 per cent turpe ntine. 
1,990,193. TRANSFER INK. Osear Frederic Lohmann, Tenafly, N. J.. assignor to Superior 

Trademark Manufacturing Co., Inc., a corporation of New York. No Drawing. Application 

wt 23, 1932. Serial No. 618,941. 3 Claims. (Cl. 134 — 28.) 

. A transfer ink adapted to be removed from a fabric by water including approximately 
reid parts of a saponifiable wax, two parts of boiled linseed oil, three-eighths part of sodium 
hydroxide, and a pigment. 


ate nile 2 

Plate-Making Equipment: 

1,988,094. PRINTER'S MATRIX AND METHOD OF MANUFACTURE. Clarence A. 
Stimpson, Lakewood, and George H. Fuller and Edward R. Marbach, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Application August 31, 1931. Serial No. 560.276. 13 Claims. (Cl. 41 — 25.) 

8. The method of forming a printer's matrix comprising placing a sheet of dampened 
paper on a form, perforating a second sheet of paper having a looser texture than the first 
sheet and placing it on top of the first sheet, simultaneously molding both sheets to the 
irregularities of the form, grinding the perferated sheet until portions of the first sheet are 
exposed and thereby provide the matrix with a comparatively smooth surface, and thereafter 
removing both sheets from the form as a unit 
1,990,231. METHOD OF MAKING HALF TONE SCREENS Ralph W. Grenell, Detroit. 

‘. Application September 9, 1932. Serial No. 632,404. 3 Claims. (Cl. 95 — 81.) 

The method of producing a he alf tone screen consisting in forming on otherwise op: ique 
pl ae s, parallel transparent bands each of which undulates symmetrically with respect to its 
longitudinal axis, and superimposing one of the plates upon another, such that the bands of 
one are perpendicular to the bands of the other and the wider parts of the bands of one plate 
coincide with the wider parts of the bands of the other plate, whereby circular transparent 
spots through both plates are formed at the points of intersection of the bands 


Printing Presses: 

1.988.454. _— MECHANISM FOR PRINTING MACHINES. Frederick Lamatsch, 
Grantwood, N. J., assignor to Irving Trust Company, permanent trustee for R. Hoe « 
Co., Inc. New Ww York. N. Y., a corporation of New York. Application September 14, 1932 
7 No. 633,070. 10 Claims. (Cl. 101 — 366.) 

In a device » the combination with an ink distributing drum and an ink rail having ink 
we means operably associated with the ink distributing drum, of an ink pump 
assembly detachably securable to the ink rail and operable to simultaneously close the 
ink conducting means while operatively connecting ink-conveying conduits secured with 
the assembly to the ink-distributing drum. 

1,988,486. PHOTOELECTRIC WEB-REGISTERING DEVICE. Lester Ferenci, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor to American Machine & Foundry Company, a corporation of New 
Jersey. Application February 25. 1931. Serial No. 518,283. 11 Claims. (C1. 27 2.6.) 

1. In a web-registering device, the combination with a support for a reel of wrapping 
material having a recurrent opaque label or pattern thereon, of means for intermittently 
pulling off material from the reel in a continuous web, a source of light arranged to project 
light onto the web, a photoelectric cell arranged to be illuminated by the light projected onto 
the web, mechanism controlled by the cell for incapacitating the web-feeding means, and a 
device for rehabilitating it after an interval of time. 

1,988,596. PRINTING PRESS. Montgomery O. Jones and Wesley P. ore Richmond, 
My a. Application March 2, 1933. Serial No. 659.310. 9 Claims. (C1. 99.) 

In a printing press, an impression cylinder, a perforator coope sabe “fe rewith, a mov- 
eile endless row of magazines, means for withdrawing enve lopes or the like from successive 
magazines and feeding the same between the cylinder and perforator, means supporting the 
perforator for movement toward and away from the cylinder, resilient means tending to 
move the perforator away from the cylinder, means for holding said perforator in operative 
relation to the cylinder, and means actuated by the row of magazines for temporarily render- 
ing the holding means inoperative. 

1,988,791. SHEET-REGISTER. Charles W. Harrold, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland, Ohio, a corporation of Delaware. Application 
ar or 19, 1932. Serial No. 643,403. 18 Claims. (Cl. 271 — 59.) 

. Asheet-registe r comprising a side gage, parallel membe ts between which the sheet is ad- 
mt ed, and means for moving one of the members transversely in parallelism with the sheet 
to draw the latter against the side gage, the member continuing its transverse movement 
after the sheet contacts with the side gage 
1,989,121. PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR APPLYING INK TO THE PRINTING 

PLATES OF HIGH SPEED COPPER PRINTING MACHINES. Friedrich von Hein- 

rich, Budapest, Hungary, assignor of one-half to National Bank of Hungary. Budapest, 

Hungary, a corporation of Hungary. Application February 10, 1933. Serial No. 656,097. 

“4 Germany February 25, 1932. 10 Claims. (Cl. 101 — 350.) 

The herein described method of preparing a printing plate which comprises running an 
biking surface over the plate at a changing rate of speed gradually to decrease the ink layer 
as it is being applied. 

1,989,375. PRINTING PRESS. George R. Meyercord, Chicago, Ill., assignor to The 
Meyercord Co., a corporation of Illinois. Application November 12, 1932. Serial No. 
642.404. 6 Claims. (Cl. 101 — 177.) 

In a printing press, a plate wsdl ..an endless belt having an outer soft ink-receiving 
wane means to hold the plate roller in rolling contact witn the surface of the belt. two 
parallel pressure rollers lying on opposite sides of the belt and adapted to press the surface 
of the belt against a strip passing between the belt and the outer pressure roller, and means 
vie Idingly urging the pressure rollers toward each other, at least one of the pressure rollers 
having the peripheral portion thereof ¢ omposed of soft resilient material. 

1,989,531. PRINTING PRESS CONTROL. John Sinton, sar uae Pa. Application 
or 2, 1934. Serial No. 709,492. 3 Claims. (Cl. 192 — 127. 

Printing press contro! for printing presses having a rol! of paper supply rotatably 
waa ed upon a suitable spindle, and having a core on which the paper is wound, and having 
relay-switch controlled electric motor for starting and stopping the press, including a follower 
member yieldably maintained in contact with the periphery of the paper roll with suitable 
force, a movable electrical contact element actuated by the follower member, and two 
spaced and generally stationary contact elements disposed in operative relation to movable 
contact element, and adapted to be contacted thereby in succession, when the follower 
member has moved generally in the direction of the paper roll to the desired extent, the 
electrical contact elements forming part of two electrical circuits capable of supplying an 
actuating current to the coils of the relay switch of the printing press to slow-down and to 
stop the printing press 
1,989,689. WEB PRINTING MACHINE. John J. Harold, New York, N. Y., assignor to 

R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., a corporation of New York; Irving Trust C “yh 

permanent trustee. Application April 9, 1932. Serial No. 604,139. 12 Claims. (C1. 
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2 NOT SO LONG AGO, 

Z A METAL HAD TO 

- BE SOFT TO ETCH 
QUICKLY IN THE 
BATH: --:-- 


BATH TUBS WERE CONSIDERED 
DANGEROUS TO HEALTH AND 
WERE ILLEGAL *°:-° 
(OLD MASSACHUSETTS LAW) 


ONCcE upon a time, it was a fact that a 
tough zinc plate was invariably slow etching 
in the bath. But, that old-time theory has 
been exploded by the clean, quick-etching 
qualities of A-Z Alloy. This new, tough 
alloy etches just as fast as its well-known 
brother Zomo Electric Zinc. The reason for 
the splendid quality and consistancy of these 
metals lies in their precision method of manu- 
facture and the use of the electric induction 
process, which is protected by U. S. Govern- 


ment patents. 


Modern, skillful engravers are no longer 
content to risk their time, their training and 
their effort on “just zinc.’’ These men insist 
on A-Z Alloy and Zomo Electric Zinc, 
ordered from any of the following: Rolled 
Plate Metal Co., National Steel & Copper 
Plate Co., Pacific Steel & Copper Plate Co., 
C. G. Hussey & Co., Bridgeport Engravers 
Supply Co., W. E. Booth Co., Ltd., Canada; 
Hunter Penrose, Ltd., England. 
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The Cheapest Spaceband 


ls One That is ACCURATE and Which Will in Addition 
Give the LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST 


That Is Where A mark of extreme 
: accuracy is found in 
“STARS” Shine 


e 3 the interchangeability 
a? As of sleeves and wedges 
e —=-* 

They are made with j 
meticulous accuracy 
One band is just like 
the other 

—~s 

The finest steel ob- 
tainable for the pur- 
pose — Swedish band 
steel — is used in their 
manufacture. 

—=—-« 

Proper tempering— 
an important factor 
in the manufacture of 
good spacebands — is 
always apparent in 
“Stars.” You never 


New sleeves can be 
fitted to wedges to an 
average of 90%, with- 
out the expenditure of 
labor. Compare this 
experience with your 
own on other makes. 
[his means that good 
Star wedges can be 
put back into service 
at the cost of only 40c 
for a sleeve. 

—=-* 

Costs are further cut 
through the exclusive 
patented feature—the 
Eccentric Stop Pin. No 
have seen a “soft” or brass rivets to waste 
“brittle” Star space- machinists’ time when 
band replacing sleeves. 

Therefore Economize with “STARS” on Your Next Order! 
SIX SIZES TO CHOOSE FROM 


Distributors for 


Ace Cord-Rubber Guaranteed Belts for Assembler, Distributor, 


Matrix Delivery, Intermediate Drive, etc. 


LINOTYPE PARTS CORPORATION 











NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
203 Lafayette Street 314 West 10th Stree} 
Agencies: 

CAGO — LOS ANGELES 


CHI 
318 West Randolph Street 1520 Georgia Street 











Uniform. texture .. . stands 
up under matrix pressure 
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John H. Heimbuecher Metals Co., 
514 No. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gazzolo Drug & Chemical Co., 
119 So. Green St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. H. Walker Supply Co., 
Printcraft Bldg., Washington, D.C. 1091 So. Main St., Akron, Ohio 
Selby Mohr 
883 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


T/T oe  sweancammel 


1. Ina device guiding means for a web, the guiding means being mounted at one end ing 
fixed support and at another end in a movable support normally held in a fixe od position when 
the web is feeding to a coacting printing machine, and means automatically operative to 
release the movable support, and thereby sever the web at a point adjacent the guiding 
means by misaligning the guiding means. 

1 989,843. PRINTING PRESS. Martin W. Brueshaber and Hubert Lang Chicago, I}. 

assignors to Goss Printing Press Company, a corporation of Illinois. Application Novem- 

—— 1927. Serial No. 235,381. 22 Claims. (Cl. 270 — 9.) 

A printing press inc line in combination a plurs ality of perfecting press units arranged 
in line series each unit comprising a pair of printing couples. a slitter, a pair of formers at the 
end of the plurality of units, means for running one of the perfecting press units at full or 
half speed, and means located between a half-speed press unit and the formers for cutting 
off sheets from a half speed printed web and associating them with a full speed printed web 
prior to folding. 

1,989,889. PRINTING CYLINDER APPLIANCE. David J. Scott, Plainfield, N. J 

ig > September 22, 1932. Serial No. 634,311. 2 Claims. (C!. 101 — 378.) 

. Ina printing machine, a printing cylinder, members carried by ‘the cylinder forming 
Hi n slots above the surface and longitudinally of the cylinder but be low the printing surface 
of a plate to be carried by the cylinder a segmental plate having projecting lips below its 
printing surface and : along its straight ends, the open slots receiving the projecting lips of 
the plate when the latter is placed on the cylinder, and means carried by the cylinder to 
engage the curved ends 0: the plate 


Printed copies of patents are furnished by the Patent Office 
at 10 cents each. These may be obtained by addressing the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


“Ship Of Joy”’ 

The Alemite “Ship of Joy” was launched over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System recently. This variety program is 
sponsored by the makers of Alemite Temprite Lubricants. 
The broadcasts are on the air every Tuesday and Thursday 
evening from 10:30 to 10:45, Eastern Standard Time. 








Sale Completed 

The sale of the plant of the New York Evening Graphic 
has been completed. It is understood that the Auction Sale 
realized approximately $50,000.00 There was considerable 
buying from out-of-town points. The sale was carried out 
under the direction of Haydock Miller, vice president, 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., by Samuel T. Freeman & 
Company, Auctioneers. Mr. Miller feels that the prices 
secured indicate improved conditions in the printing and 
publishing business. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


ZINC 


THE STANDARD FOR MORE THAN 80 YEARS 
THE EDES MANUFACTURING CO., PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Sales Representatives 

Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 
2228 Blake St., Denver, Colo. 

Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 
909-2nd St. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Metzger Photo Supply Co., 


G. C. Dom Supply Co., 
125 East Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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New Lamp 


(Continued from page 16) 


for routing high spots from linotype quad lines and casts that 
persist in printing “dirty”; routing out poster borders, dates, 
sale bill headings, tint blocks, and so on. Newspaper plants 
can use this Router for routing out small portions of stereo- 
type casts. 

A toggle switch indicates whether the motor is “on” or 
“off.” There is also a transparent guard plate with an 
opening for the router tool. This protects the operator from 
flying chips or slivers and at the same time does not impede 
his vision of the work. This Router fits into the Challenge 
Type-High Unit. 

Additional information on this new Router is available on 
request to the manufacturers, The Challenge Machinery 
Co., Grand Haven, Michigan. 





Cutting-off Attachment 


The E. C. Fuller 
Co., 28 Reade St., New 
York, New York, has 
announced __ develop- 
ment of a Semi-Auto- 
matic Cutting- Off De- 
vice which is applic- 
able to the No. 12 
Smyth Sewing Ma- 
chine. The machine it- 
self was introduced to 
the trade some time 
ago. Addition of the 
Semi-Automatic Cut- 
ting-Off Device to the 
Smyth Book Sewing Machine, as well as the recently applied 
semi-automatic pasting device, it is claimed, has greatly 
increased production and quality of work obtainable from 





the machine. 

The Cutting-Off Device which has just been announced, 
sews the thread between books in such a way that the books 
do not have to be cut apart by had by the operator but are 
merely separated and removed from the machine. The cut- 
ting-off, like the pasting operation is accomplished by 
pressing a foot treadle. 

Another feature is that instead of feeding to a moving 
arm, the operator feeds to a stationary saddle on which the 
book section is forwarded automatically to the sewing arm. 
This method permits operating the machine at high speeds. 

Pasting is performed semi-automatically without slowing 
down the machine. It is a common practice to paste the 
first and last sections of each book to give added strength to 
the volume. Previously it was necessary for the operator to 
pass the sections to be pasted under a past wheel which 
resulted in a delay. In the No. 12 machine, however, it is 
only necessary to depress a foot treadle to paste any section 
desired. 

Besides providing a strongly bound book, the book is 
sewn in such a way as to permit of its being opened flat 
which is a convenience to the reader. 

Further information may be obtained from the E. C. 
Fuller Co. at the address given above. 





Junior Knife Grinder 
The new Rogers Junior Paper Cutter Knife Grinder which 
has been announced by Samuel C. Rogers & Co., is made in 
three sizes: No. 1 for knives up to 61 in. long, weight 600 
lbs.; No. 2 for knives up to 76 in. long, weight 700 Ibs., and 
No. 3 for knives up to 84 in. long, weight 800 Ibs. In con- 
struction the grinder bed is a heavy one-piece casting with 
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Complete Elimination 
of Type Work-up 


@ We want to show you how easy it is 
to completely eliminate type work-up. 
That is why to everyone who sends 
in the coupon below we are going to 
send a freesample of ’’No-Wurk-Up.”’ 


FREE SAMPLE 


@ This specifically compounded grip- 
ping agent is easily and effectively 
used, provides rapid, trouble-free 
production. It is easy toapply. ‘’No- 
Wurk-Up” permits type form changes. 
Send the coupon today 


NO-WURK -UP 








Rusticide Products Company, 
1919 East 19th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Plant = 
Individual a 


Address 














=COLOR PROOFS 
with the No.3 VANDERCOOK 


The No. 3 Vandercook. though low-priced, is so accurately 
constructed. so thorough in ink distribution. and so positive 
in register that four-color process proofs are no problem 

There can be no harder test for a proof press. Accurate 
enough for process work and sturdy enough for run of hook 
forms. That is the reason why No. 3 Vandercook is the selec- 
tion of leading printing organizations throughout the world 

A sample proof. just as you can produce it on your own 
No. 3 Vandercook. prices. and construction details will be 
sent at your request. Write now 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


@ @ e 908 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois @ @ @ 
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two parallel planed V-bearings for carriage traverse, knife 
bar supports, steel-cut rack, mounted on two bolted and 


@fea i} braced iron standards for rigidity. 
S | _ _—— Straight or concave bevel grinding may be done on this 


machine by suitable fixtures. The knife bar is a heavy rein- 

A forced one-piece casting with cooling liquid reservoir. It is 
s 
wn 


supported by two end brackets and fitted with knife set-up 
Scorchers ( 





gauges and clamps for locating and holding knife while 
grinding. The grinding wheel is 6 in. diam., is of the cup 
type and is covered by adjustable guard. The operating 


View of Rogers Junio 











— Paper Cutter Knife 
Grinder. Straight or con- 
: nd ' our cave bevel grinding may 
be done. 
Mat 
Troubles Modet 43-SP- 





Install a 43-SP-4 model Speed Electric Scorcher 
and get perfect mat drying and forming. This 
is the scorcher with the floating cover plus 
many other important features. 


motor runs at 1750 r.p.m. and is | 3 h.p. An overload pro- 
tection switch is supplied. 


The machine as equipped has mechanical traverse, positive 


Write for further description and prices on cross feed and each machine is fully equipped for operation. 
all curved and flat models. It is claimed by the manufacturer that a knife may be 
sharpened in 30 minutes. 
S d Pr d t In | Further information may be obtained from Samuel C. 
pee oducts, Inc. ther aye om Samuel 
Rogers & Co., or through Printing EQuIPMENT Engineer. 


437 EAST 106th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Trims Typefounders’ Sizes 
| The Intertype Corporation has developed a knife block 


| which trims slugs to either typefounders’ standard thick- 
| nesses (0.013837 in. point size) or to the thicknesses com- 
| monly used for line-composing machines (0.014 in. point 


size). The new Intertype knife can also be set for other 
B E TT E R standard thicknesses, in variations of 0.001 in. up to plus or 


minus 0.007 in. 


| | This improvement is provided by a micrometer screw 
| attachment which can be applied to any Intertype screw- 





bearing knife block. With this attachment the trimming 
knives can be set accurately and quickly to either the type- 
founders’ or the usual line-composing machine standard 


are thickness at all the different settings of the knife block. 


This new micrometer screw attachment solves the print- 
h er’s problems of justifying mixed lines of type, slugs, and 
wort | quads. It can be applied to outstanding Intertype knife 
7 | blocks at moderate cost, and is very easy to apply, as it merely 
knowin displaces the old knife block detent bracket. The device is 
oS adjusted by means of a micrometer screw with a large 

knurled head and a scale graduated in thousands and reading 


better ! from zero to 0.007 in. plus or minus. 


May we send Intertype Now Cutting Beton Extra Bold 


9 
samples . Bauer Beton Extra Bold, recently announced by Intertype, 
is now in process of manufacture. A line set in the 18-point 


size is shown below. 
MORLEY BUTTON Student 


Manufacturing Company 
This is a reproduction of Beton as designed by Heinrich 


P¢ S] ITH, NEW A} S Y : 
IRTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE | Jost for the Bauer Type Foundry of Berlin, Germany, by 
New York Office: 46 East 11th Street | whose permission it is being cut in wide tooth matrices for 
ey are — line-composing machines. 
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Rule Dies 


(Continued from page 8) 


trated window displays; felt, thick sheet rubber, thin soft 
wood and thin laminated board. New makes of steel cutting 
rule include 2, 3, 4 and 6-point body, made with an extra 
long side face bevel. 

Extra hard and hard tempers of steel cutting rule are used 
not only for straight-line sections of “fancy” shapes of dies, 
but also entirely for such straight-line forms of dies as: 
Keystone, Latin cross, diamond, triangle, square, oblong, 
square with angle corners, hexagon and octagon. The extra 
hard and hard tempers of rule can also be bent to any angle 
up to 45 deg. No special heat treatment is necessary for 
extra hard or hard tempers of rule before they are placed 
in dies. 

Soft steel and dead soft steel cutting rules are to be used 
for curved, round and other rounded shapes of cutting dies. 
The soft steel rule may be bent readily to almost any odd 
shape, but for the most intricate shapes, including small 
round patterns, “waves,” and the like, the dead soft steel 
rule can be bent to the greatest advantage. After having 
been bent to required odd shapes, and before being placed in 
dies, both soft steel and dead soft steel cutting rules must be 
heat-treated and tempered hard. There are various methods 
of bending the strips of soft steel or dead soft steel to required 
shapes for dies. The most simple method is with the use of a 
flat-jaw bench vise and a pair of pliers. In large die-making 
plants the mechanical equipment includes a hand-lever steel 
rule cutter, a patented make of steel rule bending press and 
an assortment of hard steel stock male and female dies for use 
in the press. By means of these sets of stock dies and pressure 
from the rule bending press, strips of soft steel rule, of any 
body thickness, can be bent accurately to any desired shape 
that is predetermined by the set of steel male and female dies 
used. With this system, it is also an easy matter to duplicate 
the bent shape of rule in any number of pieces, as may be 
required for either single or multiple dies. 

The modern methods of hardening and tempering the bent 
pieces of soft steel or dead soft steel cutting rule are described 
briefly as follows: 

The essential equipment for this work is simple and inex- 
pensive, consisting of: 


1. A gas flame (a Bunsen burner, or an ordinary 
gas jet). 

2. A deep metal pan, large enough to receive all sizes 
and all shapes of the bent pieces of rule to be handled 
in the plant. 


3. A supply of tempering oil (any well-known 
make). 


4. A pair of tongs. 


5. A steel plate, about 9 in. by 12 in. and 3/32 in. 


thick. 
6. Two insulating bricks (Celite). 


7. A quantity of fine sawdust and a stiff bristle hand 
brush, both to be used in cleaning the heat-treated rule. 
With the aid of the pair of tongs, the die-maker holds each 
piece of bent soft steel rule over a Bunsen burner, or a gas 
jet, until the rule is heated to a cherry red color. In numer- 
ous cases, several pieces of bent rule can be heated in this 
manner at one time. 

The heated rule is immediately immersed, or quenched, in 
a bath of tempering oil, this oil having been placed in the 


VULCAN 


CYLINDER PACKINGS 
INKING ROLLERS 
MOLDING BLANKETS 





One Pressman 


Tells Another 


‘“‘Has bent cylinder. Other 
blankets started to go in about 
six months. Vulcan Blankets 
now on that cylinder eight 
months and no sign of wear. 
He will see of and tell 
him about Vulcan Blankets."’ 


Another Vulcan Field Report. 





Word of mouth advertising has sold a lot of Vulcan 
Press Blankets and Underpackings. One user tells 
another that they last longer and print better. Some 
prefer Vulcan felt blankets, others buy Vulcan non- 
felt blankets, or the E. D. kind, or Vulcan draw sheets. 
Whatever their needs or personal preferences, users 
agree that they are getting better presswork at lower 
cost with Vulcan cylinder packings. 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


FIRST AVENUE AND FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast: Ralph Leber Co., Inc., 426 Polson Building, Seattle Wash. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAPAPAVAVAVAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPA 
‘“AVAVAVA “AVAVAVAPAVAVAPAPAPAPAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAVAPAPAP 





INVESTMENT JUSTIFIED” 


Nothing we could say concerning Genuine PMC METAL BASES could add 
to this splendid message received from The Lord Baltimore Press, ‘‘The House 
with the Facilities,’ Baltimore, Md. 

‘‘We purchased a complete installation of Warnock Diagonal Blocks in 1914. 
Prior to that time we had no metal bases and mounted our electrotypes on 
laminated boards. Our experience has fully justified the large investment we 
made. The firmness and uniformity of impression and the ease of moving 
individual plates is so superior to the former method that there is no comparison. 
The equipment has stood up well during the twenty years of constant use. 

What Genuine PMC METAL BASES are doing for others they will surely 
do for you. Investigate them today. Be sure to write for catalog and prices. 


“WARNOCK” paintga “STERLING* 


4aby4 neibttaed BLOCKS 











gal PRAT eased Kaa 5 —— 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE - + CINCINNATI, OHIO 
461 Eighth Ave Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Lid, Toronto > Engiond: Wm Jj Light & Co, Londoa 20 Wee jockson Bivd 
New You, N.Y. Avstrolia: Cormichoe! & Company, Sidney seen ltoly: O G, Vignia & Company, Milan Cncago, Niwot 
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Qaaseh\ V7-rrser Proees* 


PROTECT your printed impressions against all possibility of 


metal pan already referred to. This process hardens the soft 
steel rule so that it can be handled easily. 





The next step is to clean the treated rule with the stiff 
bristle brush and the fine sawdust. This cleaning process is 


smudging or ink offset...do away with all need for slip sheet- to remove oil and scale from the rule, especially from its 
ing, racking, or thinning inks — by equipping your presses for cutting edge so it will do “clean” work. 

the Paasche “No-Offset” Process. Cost records show yearly : : ; 
savings of over $3,000.00 per press equipped. Over a hundred Now the steel plate is heated to a cherry red color, the die- 
concerns installed the process last year. maker holding it with the tongs over the Bunsen burner or 


gas jet, then placing the red-hot plate on the two insulating 
bricks. Working rapidly, the die-maker sets the hardened 
and cleaned pieces of rule, cutting edge up, on the surface of 
the hot steel plate, to be drawn or tempered. A number of 
pieces of the rule can be placed on the hot plate at the same 
time. The rule should remain on the plate until the rule 
becomes a straw color—clear up to the cutting edge. The 
tempered rule is then removed from the plate and allowed 
to cool by the action of air alone. 

Steel rule cutting dies are set up in two different styles of 
construction. One is with the rules inserted in a mortised 
block of 5-ply laminated birch lumber. The other style is 
known as all-metal construction, the rules being set up and 
held in proper positions with printers’ labor-saving material, 
such as: Iron or lead furniture, type quads and spaces, 6 and 
12-point lead slugs, 2-point leads and 1-point brasses. With 
the systematic use of this range of labor-saving spacing 
material, it is a comparatively easy matter to set up and 
“blank out” straight-line cutting dies, and even dies of 





Shows Paasche ‘‘No-Offset’’ capes in Operation on Miehle Press. Substan- 


tial Savings and Higher Class of Work are Guaranteed “fancy” or intricate shapes may be tightly constructed and 
Write today for booklet describing the operation, advantages =e ot Nass ay ae q a waa oa Pe 
Whe kes fr ee ee locked up in a chase like a form of type. It is also possible 
able for most types of presses. to set-up all-metal cutting dies with the use of linotype blank 
slugs, the slugs cut to desired length to fill in the open space 
i in the dies. 
° Laminated birch lumber is the highest grade of wood 
1931 DIVERSEY PARKWAY CHICAGO obtainable for the making of self-contained steel rule cut- 











BLOM ED SF 








ting dies, either single or multiple. Laminated board is sup- 
plied in standard block size, 24 in. by 36 in., also in various 
sein ik Waa 0 tia cilia bikin widths from 3 in. to 10 in. and 24 in. long. One spacious die 

Ps can be set in a properly mortised block of the 24 in. by 36 in. 


Troy Times Art Press, for sale complete. Made money aR 0 AE IRE IR CE ET a9 
in 1934. Was bought as part of Times newspaper prop- Aa . s MPPCRTE CMe <2 eee fms ” 


erty just merged with Troy Record, which has no ex- of this same size. Smaller sizes of blocks are used, of course, 
perience with or room to operate job department. for dies of small specifications. In cases where long runs of 
sheet material are to be die-cut with a “‘gang-form”’ of dupli- 

D. B. PLUM, Publisher, Troy Record, Troy, N. Y. : : Sans Fr 
cate dies, on flat-bed cylinder presses, a number of laminated 
board blocks, each one containing one or more dies may be 


used. The blocks can be placed side-by-side and locked up 
SLIDE RULE FOR PRINTERS sie i ot feces seca a ii The pe 

















A Mechanical Instrument will enable you to find Short Cuts tained dies may be used over and over again, for repeat runs 
that will save you many valuable hours . . Write for information of the same cut-out work. 

O'SULLIVAN LINOTYPE COMPOSITION CO To provide not only for the various heights of steel cut- 

LINO-TABLER SPECIALISTS ting rule, but also for cutting many different thicknesses of 

47 West Street - - - New York,N. Y. material, standard 5-ply laminated birch lumber is made and 


supplied in seven different heights, as follows: 1/2, 5/8, 
11/16, 3/4, 13,16, 7/8 and 15/16 in. Blocks of selected 
heights and sizes for the dies to be made, are first marked on 
TINGUE PRESS BLANKETS the top surface with a lead pencil for the pattern or shape to 
; be mortised. The penciled lines are to indicate accurately 
FE LT Coating by Dupont where grooves are to be cut in and entirely through the block, 


to permit insertion of the rule. The mortising is done with 
TINGUE DRAW S H F ET either a hand keyhole saw or a jig-saw. The slots must be 
sawed wide enough to accommodate the body thickness of 
_—_—_—_— the rule to be inserted. However, the rules should fit into the 
TINGUE CUSHION-CORK open grooves tightly. They can be tapped in gently with the 
aid of a small block of hardwood and a mallet. When cutting 
e of paper, cardboard or other thin material is to be done with 
‘ either an all-metal die or a laminated wood and steel rule die, 
TINGUE BROWN & CO small pieces of cork are to be glued on to the blank spacing 
/ " material, near both sides of all cutting rule. The purpose of 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 


1227 Wabash Avenue 120 East 25th Street the corks is to push off the cut sheets of stock easily from 
the die from which work is being done. 
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@ Technical Literature 


Readers of Printing EQUIPMENT Engineer who are inter- 
ested, may secure any of the Books, Catalogs or Bulletins 
listed below by checking the literature desired in the square 
opposite the title. Mark carefully only that literature which 
you wish to receive. Fill out the coupon and send it to us. 
The literature will be forwarded gratis except where noted. 


(_} Folder—Showing by means of text and illustrations how 
the breaking of italic kerns may be eliminated through the 
use of slug machine. 

(| Broadside—Showing 48 specimens of newspaper ribbon 
heads set in type cast from matrices on Giant Caster. 

(_] Folder—Illustrating press and describing range and speed 
of work which may be done on Miehle Vertical. 


] Bulletin—Book Sewing Machine, illustrated, with semi- 
automatic pasting and cutting-off features. 


(| Knife Grinder Bulletin—Illustrated, describing series of 
paper knife grinding machines for use in the printing plant. 


"| Plan to Increase Consumption of Printing—Twenty-page 
reprint of address delivered before New York Employing 
Printers recently by Joseph T. Mackey. 


) Automatic Cutting Machine—Feeds, clamps and cuts 
automatically and continuously, both uniform and irregular 
sizes of paper. 


| Arrowhead Newspaper Colors—Booklet, 8'2 in. by 11 
in., showing actual shades of color available. 


|) ‘Ask Me Another’—Booklet (illustrated) giving ques- 
tions and answers regarding operating production details 
of line-composing machine. 


| Numbering Machine Catalog—illustrates and describes 
various kinds of numbering machines furnished by manu- 


facturer. 


__] Matrix Bulletin—Showing recent type face developments 
for line-casting machine. 


| Koven Industrial Equipment—New 52-page catalog out- 
lining extensive service rendered by L. O. Koven & Bro., Inc., 
to industrial field. Illustrated with hundreds of examples of 
equipment designed by Koven engineers in cooperation with 
clients. Catalog covers plate and sheet metal construction 
in all commercial metals and methods of construction. 


|] “Wings of Progress” and “About Printing Profits’— 

Illustrated booklets in color comparing offset printing 
presses with those built twenty years ago by a manufac- 
turer. 





Printing EQUIPMENT Engineer, 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send the literature checked above 
without obligation. 
Name of Company 
Attention of 
Position _ Dept. 
Street Address 


City State 
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SAVING TIME .. . IMPROVING QUALITY 
THE IMPROVED 
ZENKE Universal Gauge 





Gauging a 
curved stereo- 
type plate with 
the Zenke 
Universal 
Gauge 


Hours of time lost on the press—and their resultant 
dollars of expense — can be eliminated when the Zenke 
Universal Gauge is at hand to tell you accurately, before- 
hand, the condition of your printing plates. 

It will speedily and accurately test flat or curved plates, 
halftones, line etchings, matrices and blankets. It measures 
both curved and flat plates up to 18” wide without the 
necessity of cutting the plates in sections as its generous 
throat allows the inquiring needle to explore the complete 
printing surface, anywhere from the center to the edge. 

The Zenke Universal Gauge provides the modern method 
of checking plates to insure high printing standards at 
minimum expense. Write for data. 


hs :T & EAST RIVER 
R. HOE & CO., Inc. hye Te, Nu ¥: 


CHICAGO, ILL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. * BOSTON, MASS. 








Have You Tried Fitz-Livecork 
Press Blankets ? 


Write and let us tell you about them 


FITZ PATRICK FELT MFG. CO. 


4024 Hamilton Avenue * Cleveland, Ohio 








LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE MOTOR PINIONS 


Complete Stock for All Motor Drive, Obsolete Drive, etc. 
Any Kind of Pinions Made Per Sample 


WILLIAM REID & CO. 
537 SO. LA SALLE STREET 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











TESCH SAW SWAGGER 


The only SWAGER built for the Graphic Arts. 
Accurately SWAGES more than 100 teeth a 


minute. Also makers of the 

TESCH SAW FILER 
Write 

TESCH MFG. CO. 

2850 South 20th Street 

Milwaukee, Wis. 










TESCH MFG.CO 


Mi LWAUKEE wes 
FATENT PEROINS 
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MONOMELT CO., 
1653 Polk St., N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


the Monomelt System. 


For Metal Economy 
Install MONOMELT 


Double melting of type metal has always been 
wasteful, costly, inefficient. Bring your plant 
up-to-date — Install Monomelt., the modern 
system of single melting. 
time, labor, cuts drossage, preserves metal, 
reduces down time, improves slug. Investigate 
Monomelt today. Mail coupon for booklet. 


MONOMELT 


The Single Melting System 


Monomelt saves 


PE-3 


Kindly send me, without obligation, your booklet ‘ Metal— 
A Study in Operating Economy” — also free literature on 





Plant 


Individual 





Address 

















THE HACKER PREMAKEREADY 
OUTFIT for BLOCKED PLATES 


comprising Block Leveller, Plate 
Gauge, Underlay Paper Cabinet 
and Surface Plate—three inex- 
pensive items which give com- 
plete control of the type-high of 
all wood-mounted plates. 

Why do this work expensively at 
the press when it can be done 
cheaply with this equipment? 
Also faster and more accurately. 
These are precision devices of the 


highest order. They are simple, 
absolutely reliable, easy to use, 
their price a mere fraction of 
economies they will achieve in 
one year. 


Saves 100% of levelling time at 
press and substantial part of over- 
lay time by getting all cuts to 
proper printing height in ad- 
vance. Equally valuable for 
foundry forms. 


“Cause and Prevention of Makeready,”’ an authoritative technical 
treatise, mailed on request. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore St., Chicago 


461 Eighth Ave., New York 
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Consult This Index 


Chovertisers 


For March, 1935 


Page 
American Publishers Supply 20 
Atlantic Zinc Works 35 
Behr-Manning Corporation 30 
Agency: Street & Finney, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Booth, E. A, Rubber Co. 32 
Agency: The H. P. Boynton Advertising Agency, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Burgess Cellulose Company 33 
Agency: Fred A. Robbins, Ine., Chicago, Ill. 
Certified Dry Mat Corporation 26 
Agency: The H. P. Boynton Advertising Agency, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Edes Manufacturing Company, The 36 
Agency: The Callaway Associates, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Fitz-Patrick Felt Manufacturing Company 4 
24 and 25 


General Electric Company 


Goss Printing Press Company, The 
Agency: Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., Chicago. I! 


inside front cover 


Hacker Manufacturing Company 42 
Hoe, R., & Company, Inc. 

Agency: G. M. Basford Company, New York, N. Y. 4l 
Imperia! Type Metal Company 22 


Agency: The H. P. Boynton Advertising Ageney, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Intertype Corporation outside back cover 
Agency: Fred Glen Small, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Kemp, C. M., Manufacturing Company 7 
Agency: Robert H. Taylor Company, Washington, D.C. 

Kidder Press Company, U. P. M., Inc. 34 
Agency: James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, Mass. 

Krause, Karl, U. S$. Corporation 6 

Linotype Parts Corporation. . 36 

Ludlow Typograph Company... 8 
Agency: Schwimmer & Scott, Chicago, III. 

Matrix Contrast Corporation 10 
Agency: Fred Glen Small, Ine., New York, N. Y. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company 19 


Agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York, N. \ 


Monomelt Company . ; semen 42 
Agency: Olmsted-Hewitt, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Morley Button Manufacturing Company 38 
Agency: Chambers & Wiswell, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Morrill, George H., Company (Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 31 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corporation 217 
Agency: Lucius I. Wightman, New London, Conn. 

O'Sullivan Linotype Composition Company 40 

Paasche Airbrush Company. . 49 


Agency: Lauesen & Salomon, Chicago, III. 
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Printing Machinery Company, The 39 
Agency: The Jay H. Maish Company, Marion, Ohio. 

Reid, William, & Company. ... 4i 

Rolled Plate Metal Company... 35 

Rouse, H. B., & Company : 29 
Agency: Clifton Kirkpatrick, Chicago, Ili. 

Rusticide Products Company... 37 

SKF Industries, Inc........ 4 

Speed Products, Inc... ... 38 

Stahi Newspaper Supply Company, Inc. 3 

Stewart Warner Corporation .... 23 
Agency: Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chivago, Il. 

Tesch Manufacturing Company. . al 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 21 

Tingue, Brown & Company 40 

Troy Record Newspapers...... 40 

U. P. M.-Kidder Press Company, Inc. 34 
Agency: James Thomas Chirurg Company Boston, Mass. 

Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 37 
Agency: Clifton Kirkpatrick, Chicago, III. 

Vulcan Proofing Company. . 99 


Agency: Fred Glen Small, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Wood Flong Corporation... : ' 
Agency: Meredith & Co., Inc., Troy, New York. 


Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation. .. nee 5 
Agency: Fred Glen Small, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


























1370 ONTARIO STREET 


WE WELCOME 


742 


NEW READERS THIS MONTH 


It is with pleasure that Prent7ng EQUIPMENT Engzneer 
welcomes the 742 new mechanical and production execu- 
tive readers representing leading selected commercial, 
magazine and private printing plants. We sincerely hope 
that you get a tremendous amount of practical and help- 


ful information from the pages of this magazine. 


Printing EQUIPMENT Engzneer is edited for you, there- 
fore we welcome at any time, any suggestions, ideas or 


comments that you may have. 


We number among our advertisers, the leading manu- 
facturers of printing equipment and supplies. When you 
answer any of their advertisements, please mention 


Printing EQUIPMENT Engzneer. 


eo) 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Operator: 
WE NEED A 
MIXER ‘ . 
|__ MACHINE Machinist: 


- 
, - WE NEED A 


|] HEADLETTER 
MACHINE 


Foreman: 


WE NEED A 


STRAIGHT- MATTER 


MACHINE 


Moker-Up: 
WE NEED AN 
AD DISPLAY 

MACHINE 


ALL RIGHT, GENTLEMEN, you can, 
now have ALL of those four machines’ 


COMBINED IN ONE INTERTYPE. 


* In many composing rooms, a vote on pos- 
sible new equipment would show a surprising 
divergence of opinion. Operators struggling 
with complicated mixed composition — and 
countless magazine changes on other kinds 
of work—would in many cases vote for a 
MIXER machine. The machinist, noting the rush 
at times for HEADLETTER composition, and the 


makeup man, recalling frequent delays in the | 
production of ad display lines, might empha- 4 
size the need for additional pispLay equip- | 
ment. At the same time the foreman, while ” 
recognizing the other requirements, might © 
call attention to the times when every pos- | 
sible machine is needed on straight-matter — 


composition. 


THE IMPORTANT QUESTION, THEN, IS— 


* How can all of these needs be met with 
ONE machine; and the answer is the Model 
S Text-Display-Mixer Intertype. The Model 
GS can be equipped to set almost any line 
that is required in any composing room. This 
includes straight-matter composition, head- 
letter up to 60 point condensed, ad display 
lines up to full-width 36 point, and, with the 


new Composing Stick Attachment, even ’ 
wide 60 point banner heads and other big 
type. In addition to all that the Model G sets | 
mixed composition in which different faces | 
or sizes of type are combined in one line. And 
with all its versatility, the Model G Intertype 
is a simple, practical machine which any © 
operator can handle. q 


Ask for our booklet ''Three Kinds of Work from One Intertype” 


MODEL G INTERTYPE| 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION * 360 FURMAN ST., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK _ 











